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THE GIPSY PEER; 


oR, 
A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCSS, 
—_— > 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Conscience does make cowards of us all. 
re. 

Wirtx arapidity that allowed Florence no time to 
arrange or analyze the whirl of emotions and reflec- 
tions which the perfidy of Horace Denville and the 
heroism of Tazoni tho gipsy had called forth, the 
days intervening between the eventful night of 
ae Denville’s departure and the day of the ball 

ew 'y 

Since that never-to-be-forgotten parting at the 
elm she had neither seen nor heard anything of 
Tazoni; and for obvious reasons had shrunk from 
inquiring for him. She knew that Horace Denville 
bad nome the promise extorted from him and taken 
himself from Northcliffe, and had she not been so ab- 
sorbed by her own feelings she would have noticed 
that Miss Slade, though endeavouring to appear 
indifferent to his absence, was both uneasy and 
curious. 

Lord Raymond had dined onée or twice at Earls- 
court, but he had avoided Florence, contenting him- 
self with watching her stealthily, and to all Miss 
Slade’s cunningly put questions concerning Horace 
Denville vouchsafed nothing more satisfactory by 
way of answer than an emphatic assertion that he 
knew nothing of Denville’s whereabouts, his affairs, 
or his reason for returning to town, and added that 
be did not want to know. 

Thus Miss Slade was on thorns of anxiety; for 
the loss of so clever an ally at such acritical time was 
no light matter. 

The day of the ball arrived, and the preparations 
the Earlscourt retainers, upholsterers and trades- 
cae had been making arrived at a culminating 

int, 

Lord Darteagle was the most powerful man of his 
County, and such costly and magnificent entertain- 
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ments as the present one were part of the price which 
he willingly paid for the enormous influence which he 
sessed. 

The often meaningless phrase *‘No expense 
spared ” was a grave truism in this case, and those 
who had the arrangements in hand knew that what- 
ever amount they asked for Lord Darteagle’s pen 
would supply them with it; for a certainty his lord- 
ship was quite busy writing clieques the whole morn- 
ing preceding the eventful night. 

For Florence, already the beanty of the county, 
Lady Darteagle expected a great and crowning 
triumph, and in her heart of heart hoped that her 
perfect beauty, adorned by the masterpieces of Worth, 
which latter had arrived from Paris in numberless 
wickerwork baskets, would vanquish the last rem- 
nant of hesitation which still clung to Lord Raymond 
Hursley. 

For no such unworthy reasons as position or money 
did Lady Darteagle so eagerly desire the match, but 
rather that the union between the two families had 
been long and ardently hoped for by the fathers on 
both sides, who had been brought up side by side, 
and required only the ties of filial matrimony to 
or them in a never-to-be-broken bond of friend- 
ship. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Lady 
Florence’s dress, though Miss Emilia could have 
enumerated and detailed every part of it. It wasa 
marvel of elegance and richness combined, with that 
simplicity which nowadays costs so much to pro- 


uce. 

Above the clouds of lace and shell-tinted silk, 
Florence’s clear sweet face rose like the daughter of 
that sultaa whom Aladdin loved, “ soft and light as 
the moon, of marvellous beauty, and great pleasure.” 

As she stood before her cheval-glass, looking 
absently, not at the reflection of herself and her 
wonderful dress, but miles away, her maid, used as 
she was to her mistress’s beauty, sighed with rapt 
admiration. 

“Oh, my lady, you never looked so beautiful 
before!” she exclaimed. 





Florence smiled indifferontly and turned from the 

lass. 
ee That is a compliment for yourself, Jeannette, and 
Madame Worth. You can go if you like.’’ 

The maid left the room, and the beauty of the 
county sank down upon her couch, lost in thought 
again. 

Soon she would have no time to think, and memory 
tracing but a little way back was precious to her— 
so precious that to help it she must needs open the 
secret door of her dainty little cabinet, and refer to 
the fly-leaf of the Spanish ‘“ Don Quixote” which 
rested snugly therein. 

If she were but a peasant’s daughter! 

Alas! it is as useless for a countess to wish herself 
a dairymaid as the dairymaid to desire a coronet; 
and with a smile that was almost bitter Lady 
Florence Darteagle told herself so. 

Soon arose that medley of sounds which always 
fills the air before @ night of “ feast and revelry.” 

A grand band arrived from London, and took up 
its position in the great gallery at the end of the 
ball-room. 

Crowds of footmen and valets passed to and fro 
with grave, preoccupied faces, and hands loaded 
with the flowers required for the last finishing 
touches to the tables and decorations. 

Silver salvers, crowded with tempting refresh- 
ments, in the shape of Neapolitan confectionery and 
Duclos’ sweetmeats stood in the ante-rooms, while 
two gigantic retainers, belonging particularly to Lady 
Darteagle, stood with silver-tipped wands ready to 
announce and usher into the ball-room the expected 
guests. 

From the immense doors of the great ball-room 
poured a flood of brilliant light, outshining the opal- 
shaded chandeliers of the entrance-hall. 

Outside, stretched along the whole length of the 
terrace, and extending down the drive to the porter’s 
lodge, were rows of statues, bearing aloft soft rose- 
tinted globés of light, the great Triton that rose 
like a giant from the fountain in the centre of the 
courtyard contributing his share to the illumination 
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with a star of crimson brillianey glittering on his 
grizzled forehead, and transforming thecrystal waters 
to a sparking cascade of rubies. 

Soon along the road of smooth gravel came the 
rattle of the carriages. The footmen marshalled them- 
selves into order, the two giants waved their rods, 
the guests were arriving. 

Few were unpuuctual, and quickly the large salon 
was comfortably filled. 

Lady Darteagle, assisted by Florence, had bidden 
their numerous and distinguisived guests welcome. 
‘Te dancing men were booking themselves right and 
left, the murmur of excitement had risen, the con- 
ductor had raised his ivory baton, and the first 
quadrille burst forth with magnificent force and 
sweetness. 

At that moment Lord Raymond entered the room. 

Florence, who was being led by her partner, @ great 
lord, to the top of the quadrille, saw him, aud 
paused for a moment in her reply to some small] ques- 
tion of her companion, stragk by the expression of 
the young lord’s face. 

It was deadly pale, marked with deep lines about 
the mouth, and dark bellows beneath the eyes. 

For the moment she theught, with sorrowful scorn, 
that he was intexieated, bat as she watched him 
walk steadily towards Lady Derteagic and bend over 
hand, she saw that his extraerdimary pallor and 
haggardness sprang from some othereanee than drink 
on this cecasion, —— nae 8 

He stayed by Lady Darteagle, talking, aot is 
usual Seon but with a quick, nervous rapidity 
utterly foreign to tim, his email, dark, sullen eyes 
scanning the faces around him with suspicious and 
almost fearfal seratiny. 

After @ little while he moved away and found a 
group composed of some London acqeaintances, but 
before many minutes had passed be had left them and 
wandered towards the end of the room. 

Emilie Stade, who had watched him with cat-like 
earnestness, emiled up at him as he approached. 

“ Why did you mot come sooner ?” she said, warn- 
ingly. 

He started and brought his dark eyes upon her 
face with almost am angry glare. 

“ Why didn’t I come earlier? Because I didn’t 
choose. It will be a long evening as it is. 
You don"t suppose I any particular reason for 
coming late, did gou?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” eaid Miss Emilia, hastily, as her 
partner walked off with ber. “Bat I was afraid 
you were not coming at all, and I should bave been 
so sorry.” 

His seowl! relaxed into a disagreeable smile, but 
ie did not vouchsafe anything farther, and soon after 
walked away. 

Florence was surprised to find him at her elbow 
a few minutes later, and bowed coldly, inwardly 
thankful that she was prevented from giving him 
her hand. 

“Tord Hursley looks exceedingly ill,” remarked 
her distinguished partner, and added, as the bent 
figure of Lord Northcliffe passed near them, “he is 
very unlike his father.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, with quiet sadness. 

“Youknow that Lord Northcliffeand I were school. 
fellows,” said the minister, with a smile, ‘“ We are 
both old men now, Lady Florence, Lord Northcliffe 
is younger than I am, and yet, although I have led 
a life of unceasing worry and anxiety, I think I can 
say without vanity that I don’t show my years s0 
plainly. Northcliffe seems to have aged during the 
last two years.” 

Florence, looking over to where Raymond had 
sauntered, thought she knew the cause of the old 
lord’s premature decay, but she, of course, remained 
silent. 

he qaadrille came to an end, aud they broke up 
into promenading couples, 

The buzz of conversation rang through the room, 
the lights flashed, the faces of most of the pleasure- 
seekers grew more excited, if not happier, as the 
night progressed, but that of Lord Raymond 
eeemed to become more haggard and harassed. 

He wandered about the room, as if he could find 
no rest or amusement anywhere, 

Sometimes he joined in conversation by fits and 
starts with the various gossipping groups. 

Once he joined the ring of old gentlemen 
gathered in a corner, and stood listeninz for awhile, 

Vhe conversation had drifted into a discussion on 
a late itent of news which a newcomer had brought, 
and he wasin the glory of recital. Lord Raymond 
caught the words: “ The most daring burglary I ever 
heard of!” and seemed chained to the spot, standing 
behind his father and listening with bent head and 
compressed lips. 

The old gentleman, a baronet living at the farther 
end of the county, proceeded with his narration and 
gave a full and sensational account of a daring bur- 
glary at aveictbour’s house, from which the ruffian 





had succeeded in carrying off great quantity of] 
f 


plate and a jewel-case. 

When he had finished a murmur of indignation 
and astonishment was headed by Lord Northcliffe, 
who, lifting his gray head, said, with a quiet emile: 

“Your friend, my dear Sir William, let the rascals 
off easily. Were they to pay mea visit at Eariscourt 
I should make a greater stand for my property. I 
keep a loaded revolver at my bed-head, and should 
not hesitate a moment in using it to protect my life 
and chattels.” 

Lord Raymond fell aside a little and covertly drew 
his hand across his low forehead. It was covered with 
perspiration. 

‘* But I have no fear,” continued Lord Northcliffe. 
“T keep the valuables in a secret place, of which no 
one but my own family are cognizant, and unless 
Lady Darteagle or Raymond here ”"—and as he spoke 
he laid his thin white .and with a gentie laugh upon 
his son’s shoulder—* should take it into their heads 
pe a little larceny, the Barlscourt diamonds are 


Lord Raymond shrank Seneath the touch of the 
small, soft hand asif it had buret him, aud, joining 
in the merriment of the g with « hollow laugh, 
be walked quickly away and imto one of the 
aute-rooms. 

“I'm choking and suffocatiag!” he exclaimed, 
sinkiug in a stealthy way om te one of the velvet 

“What tiend put it imto his head to say 
that? Can he know anythimg? Mo, that’s impos- 
sible ; poor old idiot, he litte thighs how trae a word 
he said iu jest!” 

“Oh, Lord Raymond!” exclaimed 
his elbow, as Miss Slade i 
“ You are always so kiud ¢hat Lamay veutare toask 
you to get me anice. 1 I would come bere 
and rest a little while ; i iso set im the baii-rovm. 
I thought this was empty.” 

“ It shall be if you dike!” he said, with mw@arcastic 


grin, rising and pr to go. : 

“Onno account! How unkind of yeu!” said Miss 
Slade. “I could ast think of driving you away, in- 
deed it’s a shame to have disturbed you, and if you 
do not sit down again I shall goaway, Lassure you.” 

He sat down beside her and watched her eat the 
ice with minciug grace ; and she watched him. 

“You look so twed! This mast be so tame and 


stale te you, afterall yon have scen!” she murmured, } 


with a glance of timid worship. 1 

“Ab, yes,” he said. “I'm not fond of bafis; 2m | 
not e lady’s man” : 

“ How can you say so ?” said Miss Slade, energeti- 
cally. “The ladies would tell a differeat story per- 
haps. But, really, you look tired. [emso glad you 
have come to rest a little while, Might I—wou!d you 
think me too rude and forward if I put that cushion 
right and comfortable? ‘There, is not that much 
better 2?” 

And with her sweetest smile she arrangeda cushion 
at his back. 

** Thanks, yes,” he exid, even in his utter misery 
and vicious ill-temper enjoying her self-imposed 
toadyism. “I don’t know what makes you so kind 
and jolly; other girls are so selfish and conse- 
quential.” . 

And he scowled, thinking of Florence, 

“Oh, no, they are not, only they don’t understand 
you, Lord Raymond, as I do, perhaps.” 

* Florence for instance,” he sai, looking up at her, 
cunningly. 

** Ah, dear, sweet, beautiful Florence!’ sighed 
Miss Slade. “ To tell you a secret, Lord Raymond, 
I think she’s more in love with you than ever. You 
wicked, cruel men! you know the surest way to gain 
us is to treat us cruelly.” 

“ You think Florence is offended at my—my keep- 
ing cool, do you P” he asked. eagerly. 

“ Of course,” said Miss Slade, tappiug him play- 
fully with her fan. “I understand dear Florence 
so well ; and so do you, I thiak. Only keep to your 
present tactics and she will be subjugated.” 

“ Tactics,” said Lord Raymond, with consummate 
meanness. “I don’t know quite whether she’s 
worth any. She never did try to please me; but you 
—well, I’m not so blind as you may think,” and he 
smiled with something to represent gratitude. 

At that moment, just as poor Emilia hoped to bring 
her game to within shot, the band struck up s waltz 
of Gliick’s and a heavy captain of dragoons claimed 
her as partner. She made a pretence of looking at 
her programme to see if the next dance was engaged, 
bat Lord Raymond had determined not to dance and 
so the manceuvre was thrown aside. 

He remained in the ante-room until it was flooded 
by streams of the silke and satins, flashing jewels 
and endless flashing eyes of the ladies and the black 
coats and white shirt-fronts of the gentlemen, all 
bent to the banquet-hall, where a supper, which was 
expected to prove the masterpiece of Lord Dart- 





eagle’s chef, had been prepared. 


He rose ‘with @ yawn and gave his arm to a young 
lady who, avhile hunting fer ber shawl, found her. 
sélf escortless, and joined the stream. 

The bauquet-hali, with its dark glittering oak 
panels relieved by the silken flags and banners hang. 
iug from the roof and the various heraldic, badges of 
the family painted in bas-relief at regular intervals, 

a magnificent sight, but perhaps the 
antique room with all its historic memories in 
interest for the hangry, before the long tables 
glittering with plate and Venetian glass and groan- 
ing beneath the weight of such marvels of the 
“divine art” that epicures sighed when they men- 
tioned it in after years, and went over the glories of 
that night. 

Amidst the popping of the champagne with the 
ripple of conversation, the brilliancy of the glasses, 
the supper proceeded—as great a success as the ball 
itself had up to this time proved. 

Florence was seated beside the great minister, 
who bad, with that acuteness which tad helped to 
make him what he was, very quickly anderstood her 
worth and had sought her sodisty es often as ho 
could with etiquette do so. 

Lerd faced her, kis ey. 8c vertly watch- 
fug ber face, and rem tuat, like himeelf, 
she @ mere pretence of and that though 
eign w@mile always her lips at the 
right moment, am absent, prooseupied look was upon 
her face, and thet she was sca listening on 


words which @repped with precision from 
the great man to ae hondgets listened nightly 
with awe. 

Lord had gathired «bout him the most 
inflecntial of his politieal neigibours,end, with Lady 

was manipdating thom as only a magnate 
knows how, ! ‘ 

The youager re booking thegemaining 
dances, di 4 Probabilities oF he next 
season, and taking @uerryin the high-\eeil fashion 
which prevails om eugle oc 01s. ¥ 4 

While the empper ds still an progresg Bet us fit 
through the Wows t» the gipsy damp. 

All the wete asleep, save two— 
Tazoni and Lurli, 


‘The former was seated atthe aying embers of the 
yma lost dethonght, veinly endeavouring to 
‘the one great absorbing subject from his 
* Presently he Wifted his head, and looked wist- 
filly towards the woods behind which he knew that 
Earlscourt was alablaze; at other timés he stirred 
the red smouldering ashes with a sigh, and glanced 
towards Lurli’s tent, in which he could hear her still 
awake and restless. 

A great change had come over the danghter of the 
gipsy queen, and Tazoni had noticed it. Now duty 
was whispering in his ear that he should give the 
word and take her to a change of air.and seene ; but 
duty whispers while inclination too often shouts. 

He felt that he could not leave Marston Moor and 
all that was so near it. The day'on whioh he turned 
his back upon Earlscourt Woods would be the hardest 
day of his life, and he knew it. 

Thinking thus, and struggling to overcome the 
feeling, - was esa startled by the advent of 
a man who cawe hurriedly thro the opening, and 
addressed him : : poorer 

* Who's that ?” 

“It is I—Tazoni—and who are you ?’’. replied 
Tazoni, rising, and peering at him. 

“T come from Earlecourt.” 

“From Earlscourt?” repeated Tazoni, his heart 
leaping at the word. 

‘ Yes,” said the man, in aquick way, “There's 
@ ball there to-night, you know, and all the servants 
are used up, so aueel abana me to ran up here 
with a message for you.” 

“For me?” said Tazoni. “From whom?” 

“Lady Florence ?’’ said the man. 

Tazoni drew near him, as if drawn by @ magnet. 

“From Lady Florence? Well, whatisit? Speak, 
man! Here, come to the light.” 

But the man drew back. 

‘‘No, thank ye, I can’t wait, and it ain't worth 
while disturbing your chaps. Gooduess knows, they 
works hard enough in the daytime ; don’t get a light 
for me, Lady Florence sent word that some one 
was to come up here and gay that she would like to 
see you.” 

Tazoni caught his cloak from the ground and threw 
it over his shoulders. : 4 

“Tam ready,” he said, “ Where shall I go?’ 

“To the great elm at Earlscourt. Shesays you 
know it, she thinks, And you're to wait there till 
she can come to you.” 

Tazoni’s face grew troubled. 

“From whom did you get 
said. 

“From her own maid,” replied the man, * 
genuously. “ You gee, I’m s courting of her, aod 


this message?” he 
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y there a-lookin’ at the grand folk capering | @nd how my game lay, he wouldn’t ha” parted 
cho” wien the woman came down with a half-} 80 easy. And now I'll go back and get through the 
sovereign, which my lass thought I might as well | other part of the business. 
aarnas avy one else. But if you don’t care to come, though, and s 


if it’s too late for a job, say so, aud I'll go back.” 
Tagoni hesitated no louger. 


“] will go,” he saii. “You do not know any- against the hedge watched the stalwart form of 


thing farther?” 


« \Well—not for sartin, but I thinks it’s summut 


to do with a letter,” replied the man. 
‘'azoni'’s brows relaxed. 


“She wants mete take ‘a letter to London, per- | in his swift trot, he arrived at the cross-roads. 
haps,” he thought, and, all lis blood tingling with : ; 
the delight engendered by the thought of being of nothing, he whistled softly. 


some use to her, he strode off. 


At the moment of his passing Lurli’s tent, how- | and 4 figure wrapped iu a long black cloak stepped 
ever, the curtain was ‘thrown aside and the girl from behind a hedge. 


stepped out. ‘ 
* Tazoni,” she said, “thon ‘art not going out to- 
night?” 


“Yes,” he said, going over to her and taking the | V°'Y glad you've come, my good fellow. Where's 
hand which, with evident anxiety, she had placed the girl? 


upon his arm, as if with the fajnt hope of restrain- 
ing him, “Yes, I must go, Lurli; [am wanted.” 


“Must!” she repeated, sorrowfully, “And who | Teady 2” 


wants thee?” 


“1 am wanted at Earlscourt!” he said, with some | Ite, the horses are all on the fret, and I’m pretty 


constraint, 

“ Varlscourt!” repeated Lurli, in a low voice, her 
hand dropping from his arm. 

‘Then, with a gad, strange earnestness, she threw 
herself upon bis breastand ‘looking up into his face 
implored him to remain. 

* Don’t go, Tazoni! don"t go! I have a shadow of 
awe creeping over me. Don’t go to-night. Nay, 
only to-night;thou shalt have thy way for ever 
aiterwards, but yield to me to-night!” 

Tazoni with gentle force disengaged her hand from 
his shoulder. .a4: " 

“T must go, Lurli,” he replied. ‘“What dost thou 
fear to-vight in especial?” 

“T cannot tell!” she said, ina tearful voice unlike 
her usual proud one, “But I would rather Barls- 
court were burned to the ground than that thou 
shouldst leave me to-night. Stay with me, Tazoni, 
if vou love me!”’ 

P Tazoni hesitated a moment, then said with curt 
eCiIslOD > ne 
‘ “Thou hast but to command, not entreat.” 

Then, turning tothe man who had stood ‘in the 
shadow of the tent.all thie-while, he said: 

“Go to Lady Florence and tell her that it is im- 
possible for me to obey her summons. Say that my 
life and ebedienceare ‘pledged to‘another, who claims 
them to-night,” 

The man took off his ‘hat and scratched his ‘head. 

“ All right, master,” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulder, ‘I'll tell. her, ‘but if ‘you won't ‘take 
offence I think you're actin’ mighty foolish. What’s 
to harm the girl while you're gone? Why, bless 
my heart, df she’s fearful o’ thee I'll step back 
when I've gotito Rarlscourt and tell ‘her as you're 
safe! I knows women ‘take kind o’ fearful fits at 
times, and I don’t mind walking a'mile for a gentle- 
hearted lassias ’as one on “6m on her!” 

Tazoni looked at Lorli iaquiringly. 

The girl sighed andturned her head aside. 

“Go then,” she said,in alow voice, “for if thou 
stayest thy heart will have left thee.” 

“Not so,’’ said Tazoni, “I will stay.” 

“Nay, go,”’she said, “my fear has—has passed. 
I would rather that thou wouldst,go.”” 

“So be it,” he said, and drawing himself to her 
he pressed a brotherly kiss upon her forehead, strid- 
ing off with the man, who, as he disappeared, sent a 
gruff good-night back to where the girl stood look- 
ing into the darkness after them, 

CHAPTER XIX. 
Love took up the harp of life and smote on 
all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, 
in. music out of sight. Tennyson. 

For some time ‘Tazoni strode on in silence, the 
man by his sidesmoking a short pipe and keeping as 
taciturn as his companion. Presently, when they 
had arrived at ‘the lane on which the great gates 
opened, and were already ‘in sight of lamps along the 
carriage drive, the man said : 

“T thinks'as how Pll leave ye here, master; my 
lass is waitin’ little lower down, and I ha’ been 
longer than I thought on a’ready.” 

“Very well,” said Tazoni. “Good night!” And 
hestrode on, 

‘The man struck off tothe left, but after walking a 
few yards stopped and looked back with an evil grin 
Upon his face. 

“Not badly done, that! But it was all owing to 
the bait. Fancy a gipsy taking on for a born 
lady, Ah!” and he drew a long, significant breath, 


Better be cautious 
him safe at the tree. Once there, 
he'll wait till domesday for her, 1 know!” 

And with another smile he crept back, and leaning 


Tazonui till it stopped underneath the elm. 
Now the man nodiled his'head with an air of satis- 
faction, and walked swiftly away towards the drive. 
OCatting straight across, slackening now and then 


Looking round for a little while and seeing 


Anu answer, like an echo, followed immediately, 


“Are you Lord R.’s man ?” it asked, 
*T am, sir,” said the man. 
“ All right, then,” said Mr. Denville,“and I’m 


“ Not here yet, sir,” replied Luke, for it was he; 
“but I hope to get her directly. Is the carriage 


“Yes; and been so half an hour ago. You are 


nearly tired of the business,” 

And with an oath the polished gentleman drew 
his white hand across his forehead 

“ All right, sir. It will soon be over,” replied 
Luke ; “I thought I’d just slip across and see if you 
were here. I'he man’s got out of the way, and un- 
commonly neatly too, though I say it as did it.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Denville, showing his white teeth 
with a thrill of malignant satisfaction, “ you've dis- 
posed of him, have you? You think he'll take the 
girl’s disappearance to heart, eh ?” 

Luke smiled grimly. 

“T wouldn't like to ran against him while the 
job’s on, sir. You and I wouldn't be a match for him 
if he knew what was up. But I'll be offnow. Keep 
the carriage dark and come the instant I give the 
call.’ 

‘All right. Away with you!” assonted Mr. Den- 
ville, with a weary impatience, and the tall figure 
of the gipsy disappeared again. 

Lurli had stood motionless, looking into the dark- 
ness ; then she returned to the tent. 

Martha was asleep with that profound density 
which falls only on the very young and the very old. 

The girl herself could not sleep, and was restless. 

Fearfal of disturbing ‘the old woman, she stepped 
out into the open air again and paced to and fro, 
Suddenly at the turn of ber nervous, impatient 
promenade the man who had taken Tazoui away 
came up to her, 

“I’m back, you see,” he said, panting for breath, 
and taking off his hat to cool himself, ‘‘and precious 
sharp, too.” 

Lurli, quick to fear some harm to her heart’s idol, 
pressed her hand to her bosom, 

“ Something has happened,” she said. ‘*'Tell me, 
quick.” 

* Nothing much I hope,” said the man, as if evad- 
ing her question, “Bat I’ve brought a message 
back for you. He—him as went with me, with the 
queer name—says as you're to come with me to him 
directly and alone.” 

Lurli drew her hood over her head as quickly as 
Tazoni had donned his cloak. 

Then she hesitated, 

The man saw her hesitation, and added slowly, and 
with an air of perplexity : 

“And he said summut else in a foreign tongue 
like, which he said you’d understand, but if I hayen’t 
forgotten it. Oh, it was something like this.” 

And he mispronounced a few words of Rommany, 
which signified “* Come at once, alone, and have no 
fear.” 

Directly Lurli heard them all doubt vanished. 
-“Come!”’ she said,“ let us run!” 

Luke took her hand and together they left the 
encampment. 
“ This is not the way to Earlsconrt,” shosaid, stop- 
ping short as he struck off towards the common. 
“No, { know it isn’t,” was the reply, “ he’s wait- 
ing at the cross roads,” 
Lurli drew her cloak more closely around her and 
sped on ata pace which threatened to outran the 
man. 
He grinned as he ran beside her, but kept a pro- 
found silence, 
They reached the cross roads, and Luke stopped. 

** He’s somewhere here,” he said and whistled. 
The next moment Mr, Denville stepped up from 
le the bush, and, raising his hat with a smile, 
said: 

“ Well, my pretty one, quite out of breath ?” 
Lurli in an instant saw that both she and Tazoni 





“if he only knew what was blowing up the wind 


With a gasp for breath she sprang back. 

** Idiot!’ exclaimed Luke, **Couldn’t you keep 
quiet till we'd got her into the coach ?” 

With an oath he caught Lurli in his arms, threw 
the _— over her head and ran with her into the 
road. 

Horace Denville whistled for the carriage and 
stood ready to help in getting the strugg!iug girl 
into it. 

The coach drew up, and tho two men, using all 
their strength, forced her into it, Then Mr. Denville 
took his seat, gave the word to the coaciman, and 
the two horses, rendered restless and impatient by 
their waiting, dashed down the road. 

Luke Smeaton looked after it for a moment, then 
turned back towards the common. 

The cunning plot only wanted now the finishing 
point, 

Proceeding quietly to the encampment, he shook 
the curtain of the tent, calling, but not loudly. 

‘ In a few minutes old Martha’s voice auswered 

im. 

“T want the girl who was here when I left,” ho 
said. “ [t don’t matter though; ye needn't wake 
her, missis.” 

Martha crawled out of the tent half-asleep. 

“Wake her! Where is she ?’’ 

“How should I know?’ retorted the man, 
‘** Bean’t she in there with you ?” 

*“ No!” shrieked Martha, fully awake now. “ Lurli! 
Lurli!” 

“ Well, that’s a nice go!’ said Luke, still talking 
in his feigned voice. “She was here when I left 
with the man, and I promised to come back and see 
if all was right like. I keeps my promise to a lass I 
do, and I’ve coom back; ye can tell her so when you 
find her. I reckon she’s about the place some- 
where,” and with a careless good night he sauntered 
off. 

Old Martha searched all over the camp, and, finding 
neither Tazoni, or Lurli, roused the men. 

In an instant every one was on the alert, anxious 
for action and eager for revenge if anything shoul 
have happened to their chief aud the daughter of 
their queen. , 

With trueinstinct for such task they formed them- 
selves into’ two bodies, the first setting off for the 
woods, the other taking the roads. 

Very soon the.last party returned with something 
like tidings. 

They had discovered the lately made marks of a 
carriage aud pair travelling Londonwards, aud that 
at a great speed. 

When Martha heard this she threw up her hands 
with a dismal cry, 

“We are betrayed,” sho croaked. ‘ That, young 
limb of a fiend has stulen Zera’s daughter!” 

A cry shot up that would have made Lord Ray- 
mond’s craven heart bloodless could he have heard 
it, and flashing eyes looked into each other with 
deadly meaning. 

“ Where is ‘'azoni?”’ was the question that next 
rose. ‘“ Where has he gone and who fetched him?” 
All search for the mysterious farm-labourer who 
had roused Martha proved as futile as the others, 
and, deprived of their leader, knowiug no way to 
turn, the group of reckless, daring men stood com- 
fused, smouldering with passion and impatience. 
Meanwhile Tazoni waited with the patieuce worthy 
of his love for the appearance of Florence. 

From time to time.came bursts of delicious music 
floating to him from the open window, through those 
too he could see the richly dressed dancers, and catch 
glimpses of the magnificence in which they moved. 
From where he stood it seemed like a vision of 
fairyland, and he like the mortal that drops into 
the mystic region, vraiting for the fairy to transform 
him into one of her elfia kind. 

The hours passed. Carriages came from the 
stables, were filled and dashed away. 

Footmen in gorgeous liveries flitted to and fro in 
dazzling confusion. 

The ball was breaking up. 

From where he stood ‘Tazoni caught stray snatches 
of conversation. 

“ Grandest ball I’ve ever seen, Earlscourt sur- 
passed itself.” ‘Did you notice how pale and dis- 
traught Lady Florence looked? she has all her 
father’s pride. They say she is clever ; any way sho 
is wonderfally beautiful.” “The Northcliffes left 
early ; wonderfully ill that young Raymond tooks; 
been going it rather fast, they say. Not much ap- 
pearance of the blood in him, is there? And the 
Northcliffes are quite as old as the Darteagles,” 
Then, as another carriage was brought to a stand. 
still opposite his tree, he heard a lady say, with 
languid indifference: 

“[ thought Horace Denville was here; I suppose 
there was no chance for him against Lord Raymond 
with Florence ? If it is to be a match I should call 
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you notice Florence Darteagle’s dress, magnificent, 
wasn’t it?” 

Then that carriage rolled on and was succeeded 
by another until at last the lights commenced to 
die out and Tazoni began to expect some word or 
sign. 

tt came, but in a manner totally unexpected and 
astounding. i 

A groom of the chambers hurried past, chattering 
with a footman. 

“All hover, Mister John, and I hain’t sorry. A 
splendid success, though.” 

“ You're right, Mr. Walker,” responded the elegant 
flunkey, ‘and I’m pretty tired, as I dessay the 
family is too. I declare my Lady Florence was as 
white as my stockings when she retired to the 
chamber!” 

Then Tazoni knew that the hope had been forlorn 
and that he was free to return tothe camp. Witha 
disappointment no’ the less keen because he struggled 
to suppress it he hurried back. 

As he neared the camp he heard the suppressed 
shouts of the men, and strode on more quickly. _ 

They were gathered round the camp fire which 
they had lit; they were all dressed, and grasped in 
their dark hands stout sticks, or some more effective 
weapon. 

So engaged were they in discussion that he was 
in their midst before they were aware of it. ‘ 

With a cry of welcome they sprang round him, 
all speaking at once, with flashing eyes aud pas- 
siovate gestures. 

He raised his hand to command silence, and turned 
his grand firm face to one of them who usually acted 
as spokesman. 

“Colin, what is it ?” he said. 

Then there fell a dead silence. Now it came to 
the point one and all dreaded telling him. 

He looked round with his piercing eyes upon their 
downcast faces. 

“ Something has happened to one of us ?” 

They nodded, and grasped their sticks more firmly. 

“ Which is it ?” 

Still they maintained silence. 

He turned with a sharp movement to where tho 
women were huddled together behind him. 

“Lurli! Where is Lurli?” he asked, sharply. 

“Master, she has gone,” said Colin, with a gipsy 
oath. 

“Gone?” cried Tazoni, with a dazed stare. 

“ Ay,” said a score of angry voices. “Stolen!” 

Tazoni saw itall as if a flash of lightuing had 
darted from the heavens and revealed it to him iu 
the darkness, 

For a moment his face was gray and livid. 

The next .» sprang to the fire and snatched a 
flaming brand from it. 

Then he flung it down again, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

All waited in breathless silence. 

At last, in a hoarse, broken voice, he asked which 
way she had gone. 

They told him of the recent marks of the carriage 
and pair. 

While he listened he groaned with anguish and 
remorse. 

Turning to them, with drawn forehead and set 
lips, he said: 

‘* Lads, my folly is answerable for this. If I had 
not been mad they could not have deceived us. But 
I will bring her back and the fiend who has betrayed 
her ; I pledge my oath to know no rest until the dangh- 
ter of your queen is restored to you and the measure 
of vengeance is filled to the brim. Let no man inter- 
vere. Mine was the sin, let mine be the reparation. 
Get me the horse, and rest in patience. T'o-night I 
follow on her track. and I never mean to leave it till 
I have found her !” 

While he had been speaking Colin had saddled a 
horse and ledit up to him. 

With uncovered head he pledged his oath, and, 
with a low word of farewell, sprang into the 
eaddle, 

Without a word they watched him as he settled 
himself in his seat, and the silence was unbroken 
as he dashed in the darkness across the grim 
moor. 

(To be continued.) 








CHANGES IN MILITARY Unirorms.—The following 
particulars as to the facings of the Infantry of the 
Line as fixed by His Majesty, December 19, 1768, 
will show the changes which have taken place 
within the past one hundred years :—Blue—I1st Foot, 
2nd Foot, 4th Foot, 7th Foot, 8th Foot, 18th Foot, 
21st Foot, 23rd Foot, 41st Foot, 42nd Foot, and 60th 
Foot, Yellow—6th Foot (deep yellow), 9th Foot, 
10th Foot (bright yellow), 12th Foot (bright yellow), 
13th Foot (philemot yellow), 15th Foot, 16th Foot, 


26th Foot (pale yellow), 28th Foot (bright yellow)» 
29th Foot, 30th Foot (pale yellow), 34th Foot (bright 
yellow), 37th Foot, 38th Foot, 44th, Foot, 46th Foot, 
57th Foot, and 67th Foot (pale yellow), Green— 
5th Foot (goslin green), 11th Foot (full green), 19th 
Foot (deep grean), 24th Foot (willow green), 36th 
Foot, 39th Foot, 45th Foot (deep green), 49th Foot 
(full green) 51st Foot (deep green), 54th Foot (popin- 
jay green), 55th Foot (dark green), 63rd Foot (very 
deep green), 66th Foot (yellowish green), 68th Foot 
(deep green), and 69th Foot (willow green). Buff— 
8rd Foot or the Buffs, 14th Foot, 22nd Foot (pale 
buff), 27th Foot, 3lst Foot, 40th Foot, 48th Foot, 
52nd Foot, 61st Foot, and 62nd Foot (yellowish 
buff), White—17th Foot (grayish white), 32nd Foot, 
43rd Foot, 47th Foot, and 65th Foot. Red—33rd 
Foot, 53rd Foot, 56th Foot (purple), and 59th Foot 
(purple). Black—50th Foot, 58th Foot, 64th Foot, 
and 70th Foot. Orange—35th Foot. 





THE WHITE TERROR. 
Upstatrs, in the guest-chamber, shaded, 
here turmoil was lost in repose, 
Outspread on the counterpane’s whiteness, 
In state lay the smart Sunday clothes. 
There were grandfather’s dark, folded garments, 
Black broadcloth, with new lustre fine, 
Buff waistcoat with sprigs scattered over, 
And beaver with Sabbath-day shine. 
There was grandmother's silken robe lying, 
A glimmer of purple and gold, 
When in through the crescent-cut shutter 
The sunbeam enlightened each fold ; 
All our own latest finery gathered, 
Crimped ruffles and capes snowy white, 
Near Waldo’s best collar and ribbon, 
We saw in that solemn half-light. 


And there, on the wide-ruffled pillow, 
Was resting the white silken hat 
That belonged to our own pretty motheor— 
We children had come there for that; 
Came to burn it, or tear it in pieces, 
Little Rosie and Waldo and I, 
For we hated and feared that white bonnet— 
We thougit we had good reason why. 


On the days we were badly behaving— 
The “ don’t-do-so ’”’ days, as we said— 
When we worried and vexed little mother, 
And fretted her heart and her head, 

We would dare any swift retribution 
Save this, with its promise of woe: 

‘* Well, children, you worry and grieve me; 
T'li put on my white hat and go.” 


So we swiftly resolved, in a council 
Composed of two girls and a boy, 
The dreadful white bonnet in question 
To capture, maltreat and destroy. 
Without it, we reasoned, our mother 
Could never desert us at all— 
At least through the long-coming summer ; 
(New bonnets might come with the fall). 
So we felt, like conspirators, dreadful 
Alone in the dim-lighted room, . 
And we touched the white hat very softly, 
It glimmered so fair in the gloom. 
Then Waldo, who led us up bravely, 
Lost courage to dare agd to do; 
* Oh, Rosie, I can’t bear to touch it, 
Or harm the pink roses—can you? 
For it looks very ‘ motherly,’ don’t it? 
1 guess we will wait till the fall, 
For I really think little mother 
Would never desert, after all.” 


So we left it unharmed on the pillow, 
Asleep with its rose-circled brim, 
Then slowly, like traitors repentant, 
Stole out of the guest-chamber dim ; 
And the dear little mother—Heaven bless her!— 
That council of three never guessed, 
Till the bonnet had faded for ever, 
When Waldo and Rosie confessed. E. L. 








Tue Heap or THe HovusE.—At the meoti ng of 
the British Association at Belfast Sir George Camp- 
bell delivered an address on the people between 
Indiaand China. “ Among one of the tribes,” he 
said, ‘* the wife was the head of thé household. She 
courted and proposed to the man, and after marriage 
took the responsibility of providing for the family. 
She lived in her own house and on her own estate, 
and descent was on the female side,” 

New Ciercy Acr.—An Act has just been passed 
respecting colonial and other clergy. It recites that, 
by divers Acts, certain disabilities were imposed on 
persons ordained by bishops not being bishops of 
the United Churches of England and Ireland; that 
the Act dissolving the union between the Charches 
of England and Ireland having passed, it was de- 





20th Foot (pale yellow), 25th Foot (deep yellow), 








sirable to amend the laws respecting persons having 


been ordained by bishops zot being bishops of eitlor 
of the separate Churches, or of the united Church, 
Certain enactments are repealed, and, except ag 
mentioned, colonial and other clergy are not to offi. 
ciate without permission from the archbishop of the 
province, nor to hold any preferment without such 
consent. The statute points out the persons exempted, 
and also the penalties to be imposed for offending 
against the same. Either of the archbishops, in con- 
secrating any persou to the office of bishop, for the 
purpose of exercising episcopal functions elsewhero 
than in England, may, if he thinks fit, dispense with 
the oath of due obedience to the archbishop. By 
the 7th section it is provided that “if any person 
shall officiate as priest or deacon in any church or 
chapel in England ey the provisions of this 
Act, or if any bishop not being a bishop, of a diocese 
in England, shall perform episcopal functi in any 
such church or chapel without the consent in writing 
of the bishop of the diocese in which such church 
or chapel is situate, he shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. to the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty, to be recovered by action 
brought within six months after the commission of 
such offence, by the treasurer of the said Bounty, in 
one of her Majesty’s Superior Courts of Common 
Law ; and the incumbent or curate of any church or 
chapel who shall knowingly allow such offence to bo 
committed therein shall be subject to a like penalty, 
to be recovered in the same manner.” 











IMAGINATION POWER. 

Many persons are ill merely from the effect of 
imagination or habit, Many cases are given in tho 
medical journals of pereons who have been bitten 
by dogs, and have afterwards taken to foaming at 
the mouth, shuddering at the sight of water, and 
imitating a dog’s bark, imagining that these are 
signs of hydrophobia, and have actually died in con- 
vulsive agoniés; the facts being that mad dogs don’t 
foam at the mouth, never bark, and can drink water 
“like a fish.” So far from running aboutin despera- 
tion as ifa hundred thousand dilapidated tin pans 
wero tied to their caudal prolongation, really mad 
dogs are the quietest individuals in the world, make 
no noise, seem to want to be alone, keep their mouths 
shut, the distinctive symptoms of such madness being 
great restlessness, pawing the face and eating ab- 
normal substances. Mad dogs do wot run after 
people ; ‘but will snap at anyone who comes in their 
way, especially individuals of their own kind, they 
seem to trot or run as if looking at something straight 
ahead. 

Infinite mischief is done in publishing cases of 
persons becoming hydrophobic one, ten, and even 
twenty years after the last remembered biting of s 
dog, the reporters of such tales not having taken 
pains to inquire if there has not been a later biting. 
Such monstrous absurdities are well calculated to 
keep nervous persons who have been once bitten by 
a dog in a state of wearying uneasiness all their 
lives long afterwards. If a person has been bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, the animal should be 
put in a quiet room and let alone, only slipping in 
food and drink from time to time; if really mad, 
death will take place in a day or two, and if not mad 
there will be a complete recovery. W. H. M. D. 








A SINGULAR feature of the late M. Guizot’s ill- 
ness was that for three weeks he had lost his 
memory for a great part of the day. From noon 
till five it was quite perfect, especially if the con- 
versation turned on his favourite study, the history 
of France, but when evening approached he fell into 
a kind of somnolence till noon the next day. 
M. Guizot had one peculiarity—that of writing 
with a lead pencil instead of a pen; the latter was 
adopted only in cases when noblesse oblige. By- 
the-bye, he pronounced his name Gwizot. 

JACOB WAINWRIGHT, the faithful attendant upon 
Dr. Livingstone, and the principal of the Nassick 
boys who brought the great traveller’s body to the 
coast, returns from this country to Africa shortly. 
He goes back under the auspices of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and is to act as a native teacher. 
At present he is being entertained by several of the 
leading families in Norfolk, and isa frequent guest 
at garden parties and other gatherings. He is very 
communicative upon the subject of Dr. Livingstone’s 
death aud his own terrible journey with the body to 
the coast. He has in his possession one of the 
Queen’s works, which Her Majesty presented to 
him, and in which she wrote her autograph upor 
the occasion of his dining with the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. Mr. Matchett, rector of ‘l'rimmingham, 18 
taking charge of him during his stay in Norfolk. 
The Bishop of Norwich, Lady Buxton, and Mr. J. 
H, Gurney, of the well-known bankiug-house, are 
Jacob Waiuwright’s principal friends and enter- 
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CAST ON THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Make the doors upon a woman's wit and it will 
out at the casement. Shakespeare. 

“Wuy, Lawrence—Lilian—who expected yon to- 
day?” Geraldine Veille exclaimed, when, about four 
o’clock, she met them in the hall upon their arrival.’ 

In as few words as possible Lawrence explained 
to her that he had been nearly drowned, and as he 
did not feel much like visiting after that he bad come 
home and brought Lilian with him. 

“But what ails her? She has not been drowned 
too,” said Geraldine, alarmed at her sistcr’s white 
face and swollen eyes. 

Thinking that Lilian might explain, Lawrence 
hastened off, leaving them alone. 

“Oh, sister!” cried Lilian, when he was gone. 
“Come upstairs to our room, where I can tell you 
all about it and how unhappy I am.” 

In a moment they entered their chamber, and 
throwing her bonnet and wrapper on the floor, 
Lilian threw herself into the middle of the bed, and, 
half smothering herself with the pillows, bogan her 
story, to which Geraldine listened with flashing 
eyes and burning cheeks. 

“The artful creature!’ she exclaimed, when 
Lilian had finished. ‘Of course she enticed him. 
It’s like her; but don’t distress yourself, Lily dear. 
I can manage it, I think.’ 

“It don't need any mavaging,” sobbed Lilian, 
“Now that we’ve got home, He always loves me best 
here, and I’I] forget that hateful Mildred.” 

This was Lilian’s conclusion ; Geraldine’s was dif- 
ferent. Much as she hated Mildred, she knew that, 
having loved her once, Lawrence would not easily 
cease to love her, let him be where he would, and 
though from Lilian’s story she inferred that he had 
Rot yet fully committed himself, she knew he would 
do so, and by letter, too, unless she devized some 
means of preventing it. Still she would not, for 
the world, that Lawrence should suspect her designs, 
and when at supper she met him at the table her 
smiling face told uo tales of the storm within. Mr. 
Thornton was absent, and for that. she was glad, as 
it gave her greater freedom of action. 

“ Where’s Lily ?” Lawrence asked, a little 
anxious to hear what she had to say. 

With a merry laugh Geraldine replied : 

“ Poor little chicken, she can’t bear her grief at 
all, and it almost killed her to find that you pre- 
ferred another to herself. But she'll get over it, I 
daresay, Mildred is a beautiful girl; aud though 
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(MR. THORNTON’S PLANS UPSET.] 


I always hoped, and indeéd expected, that you would 
marry Lilian, you are, of course, at liberty to choose 
for yourself ; and I am glad you have made so good 
achoice. When is the happy day ?” 

Lawrence was completely duped, for, man-like, 
he did not see how bitterly one woman could hate 
another, even while seeming to like her, and his 
heart warmed towards Geraldine for talking of this 
matter so coolly. 

“I do not even know that the happy day will be 
at all,” he replied; “for Lily came upon us before 
I had half finished. She may refuse me yet.” 

“It’s hardly probable,” answered Geraldine, help- 
ing him to another cup of tea, “ Whea Miss Wilton 
was last here I suspected her of being in love with 
some one, and foolishly fancied it might be young 
Hudson, who called on her so often, But I see my 
mistake. You did not finish your proposal, you say. 
You'll write to her to-night, of course, and have the 
matter decided.” 

“That is my intention,” returned Lawrence, be- 
ginning to feel a little uneasy at having suffered 
Geraldine to draw so much from him, 

Still he did not suspect her real design, though he 
did wonder at her being so very cold when she had 
always looked upon him as her brother-in-law elect. 
“As long as there is no help for it she means to 
make the best of it, I presume,” he thought, and, 
wishing she might transfer some of her sense to 
Lilian, he went to his room to write the letter which 
would tell Mildred that the words he said to her 
that morning were in earnest. 

Could Geraldine have secured that letter and 
destroyed it, she would unhesitatingly have done 
80, but Lawrence did not once leave his room until 
it was completed, and when at last he went out he 
carried it to the office, and thus placed it beyond her 
reach. But the wily woman had another plan, and, 
going up to Lilian, who had really made herself ill 
with weeping, she casually inquired what time Mr. 
Wilton usually received his London letters, 

“ At night if he sends to the office,” said Lilian, 
‘and in the morning if he doesn’t.” 

“ He will send to-morrow night,” thought Geral- 
dine, “for madémoigelle will be expecting a letter,” 
aud as she just then heard Mr, Thornton entering 
his room she stepped across the hall and kuocked 
cautiously at his door. 

Mr. Thornton was not in avery amicable mood 
that night. Business was dull—money scarce— 
debts were constantly coming in with no means of 
cancelling them, and away in the dreaded future he 
fancied he saw the word “ insolvent,” coupled with 
his own name. From this there was a way of 











escape. Lilian Veille had money, and if she was 
Lawrence’s wife, Lawrence, as his junior partner, 
could use the money for the benefit of the firm. 

This, then, was a strong reason why he was so 
anxious for a speedy marriage between the two, and 
was also one cause of his professed aversion to Mil- 
dred. Having never seen Mr. Wilton and Mildred 
together, he did not know how strong was the love 
the old man borethe child of his adoption, and he 
did not believe he would be foolish enough to give 
her much of his hoarded wealth. Even if he did 
give it at all to her there was no knowing that 
Richard would not some day come back and take it 
from her, 

“ Of course he would,” Mr. Thornton said to him- 
self as he reached his room, for his son’s marriage 
was the burden of his thoughts, and having just 
heard of his return, he was wondering whether he 
had engaged himself to Lilian, or trifled with Mil- 
dred as he told him not to do, when Geraldine came 
to the door. 

Thinking it was Lawrence who knocked, he bade 
him come in at once, but « frown flitted over his 
face when he saw that it was his niece, 

‘I supposed you were Lawrence,” he said, “I 
heard he was at home. What brought him so 
soon ?” 

In a few words Geraldine told of Lawrence's 
narrow escape from drowning, and then, when the 
father’s feeling of alarm had subsided, Mr. Thornton 
asked : 

* Did he come to an understanding with Lilian ?” 

“Yes, I think she understands him perfectly,” 
was Geraldine’s reply, at which Mr. Thornton 
caught quickly. 

“They are engaged then? Iam very glad,” and 
the word “insolvent” passed from his mental 
horizon, leaving there instead bonds aud mortgages, 
bank stock, houses, lands and ready money at his 
command. 

Alas! how soon the golden vision faded when 
Geraldine repeated to him what she knew of Law- 
rence and Mildred. 

“ Not engaged to her? Ob, Heavens!” and Mr. 
Thornton’s face grew dark with passion. “ 1 won’t 
haveitso. I'll break it up. I'll nip it in the bud,” 
and he strode over the floor, foaming with fury and 
uttering bitter invectives against the innocent cause 
of his wrath, 

“*Sit down, Uncle Robert,” said Geraldine, when 
his wrath was somewhat expended, “ The case isn’t 
as hopeless as you imagine. A little skill on my 
part, and a little firmness on yours are all that is 
necessary. Lillian surprised them before Lawrence 
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had asked the question itself, but he has written to- 
night and the letter is in the office. Mildred will 
receive it, of course—there is no helping that; but 
we can. I think, prevent her answering yes.” 

“ How—how?” Mr. Thornton eagerly demanded, 
and Geraldine replied: 

‘‘ You know that if they are omceengaged no power 
on carth can separate them, for Lawrence has a 
strong will of his own, and what we have to do is to 
keep them from being engaged.” f 

“No necessity for repeating that again,” growled 
Mr. Thornton. ‘ Tell me at once what to do.” 

“Simply this,” answered Geraldine, “ Do mot 
awake Lawrence's suspicions, though if, when yon | 
met him to-night, he give you his confidence, you 
can seem to be angry at first, but gradually grow 
calm and tell him that what isdone can’t be helped.” 

“ Well, then what?” interrupted Mr. Thorston, 
impatient to hear the rest. 

** Mildred will receive his letter to-morrow night,” 
said Geraldine, “and as it is Saturday she camnot 
auswer until Monday, of course. In the meamtime 
you must go to see her is 

“Me!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton. “I go to 
Beechwood to rouse up that old lion! It’s as smch 
as my life is worth, You don"tknow hin, Geral- 
dine. He has the most violest temper, and I do 
not wish to make bim angry with me just @& pre- 
sent.”” 

“ Perhaps you won't see him,” returned Geraldine. 
“ Lilian says he frequently takes a ride on horseback 
about sunset, as he thinks it keeps off the apoplexy, 
and may be gone, Atall events, you can ask to see 
Miss Wilton alone, You must tell Lawrence you 
are going somewhere on business, and that will ae- 
count for your taking the early train. You will thus 
reach there at the game time with the letter, but 
can stop at the hotel antil it has been received and 
read.” 

“I begin to get your messing,” exid Mr. ‘Thorn- 
ton, brightening up. “ You wish me to see herbefiore 
she has had time to answer it, and to givs ber some 
very weighty reason why she should refuse my son. 
I can do that, too. But will she listen? She is as 
fiery as a pepper-pod.” 

* Perhaps not at first, but I think her high temper 
and foolish pride will materially aid you, and parti- 
cularly when you touch upon her parentage and 
hint that you will be ashamed of ber—besides that, 
you are to take from me a letter in which I shall 
appeal to her sympathy for Lilian, and that will go 
a great way with her, for I do believe she loves 
Lilian.” 

A while longer they talked together, and Geral- 
dive had thoroughly succeeded in making Mr. 
Thornton understand what he was to do, when 
Lawrence himself came to the door, knocking for | 
admittance, He seemed a little surprised at finding 
Geraldine there, but her well-timed remark to his 
father. ‘‘So you think I'd better try Bridget a week 
or two longer ?” convinced him that theré was some 
trouble with the servants, a thing not of rare occur- 
rence in their household. 

Mr. Thornton looked up quickly, not quite com- 
preleuding her, but she was gone ere he had time 
to ask her what she meant, and he was alone wi:h 
hisson, Lawrence had come to tell his father 
everything, but his father did not wish to be told, 
He was not such an adept in cunning as Geraldine, 
and he feared lest he might betray himself either by 
word or manner, so he talked of indifferent subjects, 
asking Lawrence about his mishap—and Beechwood, 
about Mr, Wilton, and finally coming to business, 
where he managed to drag in, rather bungingly, that 
be was going away early in the morning, and should 
not return till Monday. 

“Tecan tell him then,” thought Lawrence, “ and 
if she should refuse me, it would be as well for him 
not to know it.” 

Thus deciding, he bade his father good-night, and 
when next morning at a rather late hour he came 
down to breakfast he was told by the smiling Geral- 
dine that “Uncle Robert had started.” 











CHAPTER XIV. 
Trne beauty dwells in deep retreats, 
Whose veil is unremovei, 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 
And the lover is beloved. Wordsworth, 
For a long time after the departure of Lawrence 
and Lilian Mildred sat in a kind of maze, wonderiug 
whether the events of the last hour were real, or 
whether they were all a dream, and Lawrence 


Thornton had not called her “Dear Mildred,” as 
she thought he did. The old man, who might have 
enlightened her, had been suddenly called away just 


as the carriage rolled down the avenue, and feeling 
a restless desire to talk with somebody, she at last 
ran off to Oliver, He would know whether Law- 
rence was in earnest, and he would be almost as 





lappy as she was. 


“Dear Oliver,” she whispered, softly, as she 
tripped down the Cold Spring path. “How much 
he loses by not knowing what it isto love the way 
I do.” 

Deluded Milly! How Tittle she @reamed of the 
wild, absorbing love which burned in Oliver Haw- 
kins’s heart, and burned there the more fiercely that 
he must not let it escape. It wasin vain he tried 
to quench it with his tears; they were like oil 

red upon the flame, and often, in the midnight 
sa when there was no one to hear, he cried, in 
bitterness of spirit: 

“Will the Good Father forgive me if it is a sin to 
love her, for I cannot, cannot help it?” 

He was in bed this morning, but he welcomed 
Mildred with his accustomed smile, telling her how 
glad he was to see her, and how much sunshine she 
brought with her into his sick room. 

“The world would be very darkto me without 
you, Milly,” he said, and his long white fmgers 
moved slowly over her shining hair. 

It wage habit he had of caressing her hair, and 
Mildred, who expected it, bent her beautiful head to 
the familiar touch. 

“Why did Lawrence go without coming to eee 
me?” heasked, and at the ion Mildred’s secret 
burst out. She could not keep it any longer, and, 
with her wewel impotuosity, she told him all, aud 
asked, if “As true as he lived, he believed Lawrence 
would have offered himeelf to her if Lilian hedn’t 

ie 

“I’m sure of it,” he said; adding, as he saw the 
sparkle in her eyes, “does it make my little Milly 
very happy to know that Lawrence Thornton really 
loves her ?” 


“Yes, Oliver. Tt makes me happier than I ever 
was before in my life. 1 wish you could, for just one 
Seen Se en 


“Oh, Milly! Milly?” 
It wasa cry of wrung from a faxinting 
heart, but it a ory of pain. 


“ What is it, Oliver?” she said, and ber soft lommd | 
was laid on his face. “Where isthe pain? Can I 
help it? Can I cure it? Ob, I wish I coald, 
There, don’t that make it better?” and she kissed 
him. 

“Yes, I’m better,” he answered. “ Don’t, Milly, 
please don’t,” and he drew back as he saw her about 
to repeat the kiss. 

Mildred looked at him in surprise, saying: 

“Why, Oliver, I thought you loved me.” 

There was reproact’ in her soft, lustrous eyes, 
and, folding his feeble arms about her, Oliver replied: 

‘Heaven grant that you may never know how 
much I love you, darling.” 

She did not understand him even then, but, satisfied 
that it was all well between them, she released her- 
self from his embrace, and continued : 

“Do you think bell write and finish what he was 
going to say?” 

“Of course he will,” answered Oliver, and Mil- 
dred was about to ask if he believed she’d get the 
letter the next night, when old Hepsy came up and 
said to her: 

“ You've talked with him long enough. He’s all 
beat out now, It’s curious what little sense some 
folks has,” 

**Grandmother,” Oliver attempted to say, but 
Mildred’s little hand was placed upon his lips, and 
Mildred herself said : 

“She's right, Olly. I bave worried ‘you to death. 
I’m afraid I do you more hurt than good by coming 
to see you so often.” 

He knew she did, but he would not for that she 
should stay away, even though her thoughtless 
words caused him many « bitter pang. 

“Come again to-morrow,” he said, as she went 
from his side, and, answering back that she would, 
she bounded down the stairs, takinge with her, as 
poor Oliver thought, all the brightness, all the sun- 
shine, and leaving iu its stead on'y weariness and 

loom. 

Up the Cold Spring path she ran, blithe as a 
singing bird, for she saw the old man upon the back 
piazza, and knew he had returned. 

“Come here, gipsy,” he cried, and in an instant 
Mildred was at his side. “ Broke upin a row, didn’t 
we ?”’ he said, parting back her hair and tapping her 
rosy chin. ‘ How far along had he got?” 

“He hadn’t got along at all,’ auswered Mildred, 
“and I don’t believe he was going to say anything, 
do you ?” 

Much as he wished to tease her the old man could 
not resist the pleading of those eyes, and he told her 
all he knew of the matter, bidding her wait patiently 
until to-morrow night and see what the mail would 
bring her. 

“Oh, I wish it was to-morrow now,” sighed Mil- 
dred. “I’m afraid there’s some mistake, and that he 
didn’t mean me after all.” 








Laughing at what he called her nervousness, the 
old man walked away to give some orders to his 
men, and Mildred tried various methods of killing 
time and making the day seem shorter. Just before 
sunset she stole away again to Oliver, but Hepsy 
would not let her see him. 

“ He’s allus wus after you’ve been up there,” she 
said. “ He’s too weak to stand the way you rattle on, 
8O_ gam may as well go back,” and Mildred went 

ack, wondering how her presence could make 
@ligae-worse, and thinking to herself that she would 
not gee see him once duriug the next day, unless, 
indeed, the letter came, and then she must show it 
to him—he’d feel so bad if she didn’t, 

‘The to-morrow sc much wished for came at last, 
and, spite of Mildred’s belief to the contrary, the 
hours did go on as usual, until it was tive o'clock, 
and ghe heard the old man tell Finn to saddle the 
horses, and ride with him to the village. 

“I am going on a fewmiles,” he said; “and as 
Mildred will want to see the evening papers before 
my returm you must bring them home. 

Mz. Wilton know it was not the papers she wanted, 
and Mildred knew so too, but it answered quite as 
well fer Finn, who, within half an hour after leaving 
the house, came galloping up the hill. 

“Was there anything ior me?” asked Mildred, 

yea hee tev eeced “ by the bush 

”’ he amswered; “papers shel, 

“Yeu, yes,” interrupted Mildred ;“ but the letter. 
Wasn't there a letter?" is 

6 Yes *n. ” { 


\ Amd diving first fate one pockst au@ithen into an- 
other, Finn handed ber the letter. 
She knew it “ superscription, and leaving 


the papers Fian upon the grass to be 
’ 7 they finally fell into the 

’ @ Rachel’s grandbaby, she 

burried to her room, and, the seal, saw that 
it was herself aud not Lilian’ whom Lawrence 
Thornton would eee for \ Again and 
egumeberead the lines 80. ‘ e, lingering 
longest over the ; where he called her “ his beau- 


tiful, starry-eyed Mildred,” telling her how heavy 
was his heart when he feared she loved another, 
and how that heaviness was removed when Mr, 
Wilton explained the matter. 


: 


“Write to me at once, darling,” he added, fn con- 
clusion, “and tell me yes, as I know you will, unless 
I have been most cruelly deceived.” 

“I will write to him this very night,” she said, 
“ buat I will first show this to Oliver. I am sure he 
is anxious to know if it came,” and pressing it to her 
lips she went flying down to the gable-roof. 

Hepsy was vot this. time on guard, and gliding 
up the staira Mildred burst into the room where 
Oliver lay, partially ‘propped up in bed, so that he 
could see the fading sunlight shining on the river 
and on the hill-tops beyond. 

“It’s come, Oliver, it’s come!” she .exelaimed, 
holding the letter to view. 

“Tam glad for your sake, Milly,” said Oliver, 
deep flush stealing over his face, for he felt instinc- 
tively that he was about to be called upon to pass & 
painful ordeal. 

“I wouldn't show it to anybody else,” she con- 
tinued, “and I ean’t even read it to yon myself; 
neither can I stay here while you read it, for, aome- 
how, I should blush, and grow so hot and fidgety, 
so I’ll leave it with you a few minutes while I take» 
run down to the tree where Lawrence found me 
sleeping that Sunday,” and, thrusting the letter into 
his hand, she hurried out, stumbling over and nearly 
upsetting Hepsy, who was shelling peas down by the 
open door, 

“ Oh, oh!” groaned the old lady, “‘ you’ve trod on 
my very biggest corn,” and in the Jamentations she 
made over her aching toe she forgot to go up and 
see “if the jade had worried Oliver,’ who was thus 
left to himself, as he wished to be. 

He would not for the world have opened that 
letter. He conld not read how much Mildred Wilton 
was beloved by another than himself, and he let it 
lie, just where it had dropped from his nerveless 
fingers. 

‘* Why does she torture me so?” he cried. “ Why 
does she come to me day aiter dey with her bright 
face and her words of love which sound so much 
like mockery ? And yet 'tis far better thus thanto have 
her know my wicked secret, She would hate me then 
—would loathe me in my deformity just.as. I loathe 
myself. Oh, why didn’t I die years ago, when we 
were children together, and not learned what it was 
to be a cripple?” 

He heid up in the sunlight the feet which his dead 
mother used to pity and kiss—be turned them round 
—took them in his hands, and while his tears dropped 
fast upou them he whispered, raournfully: 

“ This is the barrier which stands between me and 
Mildred Wilton. Were it not for this I would have 
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won her love ere Lawrence Thornton came with his] excusable in engaged young people. 
handsome face and pleasant ways; but it cannot be. | isn’t he?” 
She will be his bride, and he will cherish her long “ Very.” 
years after the grass is growing.green over poor, for-| “I congratulate you on having such a lover.” 
gotten Clubs!” Mrs. Stackpool let. the lace curtain slip from her 
There was a light step on the stairs ; Mildred was | fingers, and went on with the mysteries of her toilet. 
coming up, aud, hastily covering his feet, he forced | But she seemed thoughtful and preoccupied. How 
a smile upon his face, and handing ‘her the letter, | thankful she felt that women’s hearts are not made 
said: of glass that every body may see what is going on 
“It’s just as I expected. You'll consent, of] within them. In that case Tamson might have be- 
course ?” ‘held something very shocking in hers—something 
“ Yes, but Ishall write ever so much before I get | that would have greatly startled the conscientious 
to that, just ‘to tantalize him,” -returned Mildred, | littlo woman. 
adding that she’d bring her answer down for Oliver * Poor little idiot,” she was saying to herself. “I 
to see if it would do. hope she doesn’t expect to take her treasure into some 
A half-stifled moan escaped Oliver’s lips, but Mil- |-secluded corner and enjoy him all alone, after the 
dred did not hear it, and she went dancing down the | Jack Horner style? That wouldn’t suit mo in the 





Handsome, 





















stairs singing to herself: least. I must have my share of the pearls.” 
“Never morning smiled so. gaily, Perhaps it was for this reason, to insure herself the 
_Never sky such radiance wore, “pearls,” as she mentally expressed it, that Mrs. 
Never passed into the sunshine Stackpoo!l made a toilet so elaborate. 
Such a merry queen before. 






She had spent hours in studying the costume she 
now put on for the first time. It was unique, to say 
the least, but perfectly in keeping with her large, 
languid style of beauty. 

It consisted of a sweeping robe of pure white silk, 
with an over-dress of black lace caught up in grace- 
ful festoons with fragrant water-lilies, of whick she 
had rifled the vases in ‘Tamson’s room and her own. 

“You think my costume a little gay?” she re- 
marked, meeting Tamson’s wondering gaze, after 
takin a final survey of herself in the glass. 

“It is becoming,” was the non-committal reply. 
igh, SP OR gee ‘““Of course. Otherwise I should not be stupid 
THE MARRIED FLIRT. enough to wear it, Is Mr. Ludlow fond of water- 
lilies ? 

Ir was a man’s rich, musical voice humming a “Pxcessively.” 
fragment of “ Il Trovatore”—that was all; but Mrs.| “How fortunate! If his artististic tastes are 
Stackpool dropped brushes and combs, in the midst | offended, he will find solace in the flowers.” 
of a most elaborate toilet, and lifted one corner of Mrs. Stackpool’s question was superfluous, as no- 
the costly lace curtain to look out. body knew better than herself. She had seen a 

She saw a wide landscape steeped in the mellow | water-lily in the Adonis’s button-hole while studying 
haze of midsummer, with purplish hills rimming the | him so attentively from behind the curtain. The 
far horizon. Directly underneath the window | sight had decided her own choice of costume. She 
stretched a roomy old ‘garden abounding in cool | wondered if Tamson had guessed as much. 
shadows where tinkling fountains splashed in the| But T'amson was too artless and simple-minded ‘to 
sunshine, and bowers artistic enough to have been | hazard any sort of conjecture. She had heard of 
the work of dear old Pan himself wooed one with | ‘‘ whited sepulchres,” and all that sort of thing, but 
their umbrageous solitude and coo! green depths. it never once entered her head that Mrs. Stackpool 

But all this soft, sensuons beauty of the ripe| could be compared with one. Least of all did she 
summer-time held very little charm for Mrs. Stack- | imazine that her old friend could cherish a single 
pool She scarcely noticed or thought of it. The | disloyal thought towards herself, 
glances of her great almond-shaped eyes were all How little we know even of those nearest and 
directed at the tall, shapely figure pacing backwards | dearest to us, oftentimes, until some complication of 
and forwards in one of the shady paths, in full view | events suddenly strips them of all disguises, and 
of the window. they stand revealed in their moral hideousness. 

As she gazed Mrs. Stackpool caught her breath “Do you know, T'amson, dear,” said Mrs. Stack- 
sharply. If she had a weakness, it was for hand-| pool, abruptly, as they were descending the stairs a 
some men, and he who chanced just at this moment | few minutes later, “ I thought at one time you would 
to be the centre of her regards ‘looked ‘like a Greek'| marry your cousin ?” 
god, an Apollo Belvidere, a-young ‘Hercules, blended She stopped as she spoke, as if to re-adjust some 
into one, with his flashing ‘blonde beauty and sym-| portion of her toilet. In point of fact, however, she 
metrical figure. She had seen just such heroesiin | wished to study the girl's expressive face. It did 
her dreams, many a time, but never one before in| not surprise ber to see the quick crimson come and 





“ A body’d s’pose you'd nothing to:do ‘but to sing 
and dance.and trample on my-corns,” growled Hepsy, 
still busy with her peas and-easting @ rueful glance 
at her foot, encasediin’a most wonderful shoe of her 
own mauufacture. 

“I am sorry, Aunt Hepsy,” said Mildred, “ but 
your feet.are alwaysin the way,’and, singing of'the 
“sanshine” and the “merry quecn of May,’ she 
went back to Beechwood, where a visitor was wait- 
ing for her, even Mr, Robert Thornton. 

(To he continued.) 














































actual life. go in those rounded clgeks. 
“Who is he, Tamson?” she asked, rather more “Who? Jack?” Tamson asked. 
eagerly than circumstances seemed to warrant. “Ves; Jack Bernard.” 





Tamson Vetnor dropped her book and crossed to} “How absurd!” And she laughed a low, uneasy 
the window. She was a demnre little creature, with | laugh. “What could have put such a thought into 
a quist, aristocratic face, and a peculiarly sweet | your heail?” 
smile that was almost irresistible. Her head was “ You certainly seemed very fond of each other,” 
scarcely on a level with Mrs. Stackpool’s shapely | said Mrs. Stackpool, utterly ignoring the question. 
shoulders as they stood side by side. “T suppose we were. You know I never had a 

“Who is he?” the latter repeated, impatiently, | brother. Jack tcok a brother's place—Heaven bless 
after a moment's silence; for ‘T'amson, uttering no} him!” 
word in response, stood gazing dreamingly down at Her eyes were luminous. Mrs. Stackpool gave 
the restless figure in the garden. her a swift, keen glance, and then they passed 

The girl roused herself with a start. silently down the staircase, But one of the two 

“Oh, that is Paul,” she answered, a tell-tale flush | thought she had found matter for reflection. 
kindling in her cheeks, It was twilight now, and the gas-jets in the draw- 

“Definite, upon my word,” Janghed Mrs, Stackpool. | ing room were already aglow. ‘I'hey did not believe 
“ And now may I be permitted to ask who is Paul?”| in subdued things at Lotos Lodge. Mrs. Vetnor 

“Pardon me, I thought you knew—Paul Ludlow.” | always kept her rooms brilliant with sunlight or gas- 

“T know nothing whatever about him.” light, as the case might be, 

“T spoke of him in my last letter to you.” Paul Ludlow, tiring of the garden and his own 

“Ah!” she said, interrupting her, with a quick | thoughts, had slipped over the sill of one of the low 
gesture that had surprise and a little smothered dis-| French windows, some moments previously, and 
appointment in it, “The riddle is read at last! | now stood turning a book of engravings at the centre 
Paul Ludlow is the gallant Adonis of whom you | table. 
wrote in such glowing terms ?” What a splendid specimen of manhood he looked, 

“Yea? with his Greek-god face, and his tall, muscular 

“You neglected to mention his name, so I am/| figure, every curve of which was as symmetrically 
quite excusable for not remembering what I never | rounded as any sculptor could have made it. Mrs. 
kuew to remember.” Stackpool drew a quick breath of rapture as she 

“Did I?” The flush had risen to the roots of | looked at him. She felt something of the delight of 
Tamson’s hair, and burned hotter than @¥er in her | a connoisseur whose vision a rare and splendid pic- 
cheeks, “That was very odd.” ture has suddenly blessed. 

“I don’t know that it was,” was the malicious *“T almost envy ‘Tamson,’”? was her unspoken 
rejoinder, “I suppose you are engaged to him?” | thought. “It would be quite worth one’s trouble to 

“Yes,” replied Tamson, in the softest pianissimo, | win the love of such a man.” 

“All possible and impossible petcadilloes are 





































The next instant she was being introduced to Paul. 











He clasped her hand a moment longer than was 
necessary, and looked down searchingly into her face 
with his magnetic eyes. 

“Tamson ‘told me you were coming, Mrs. Stack- 
pool,” said he, in a low, musical voice. “She has 
builded a thousand hopes upon your sojourn amongst 


“T trast she will not be disappointed in any of 
them. But, since there are so many I have my fears.” 

He smiled. 

‘I perceive you have detected my worst foible 
at once, Mrs. Stackpool. You must be a very clever 
woman.” 

“Do you mean a tendency to exaggerate ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, meekly. 

“Tt did not require any cleverness to detect that, 
you made it so very palpable.” 

He gave her a quick glance, whether of surprise or 
disapprobation Mrs. Stackpool could not have told. 
But she marvelled a little at her own bravado. Here 
she was, during the first five minutes of her acquain- 
tance with this man, bandying words with him. It 
was unusual, to say the least. 

“T fear you will think me very aggressive,” sha 
said, sweetly. 

‘“T like aggressiveness.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt is unique—in a woman.” 

“Yon think, as a rule, we are ‘too tractable and 
yielding ?” . 

“Tf I do, at least I shall not be ungallant enough 
to say so.” 

“Humph! That sort of consideration is worth 
nothing. Ido not thank you.” 

“Tt may be worth more than you think.” 

She laughed, shrugging her shapely shoulders, 

“Enough. At least we will not quarrel at thia 
early stage in our friendship. Tamson would not 
like it.” 

“No,” said Miss Vetnor, gravely, “I should not 
like it in the least. I want you and Paul to be very 
good friends indeed.” 

“You hear?” and Mrs, Stackpool flashed a flame- 
like glance at Paul. “Hereafter you will not dare 
to snub me, however strong the temptation.” 

“Asif Icould do anything so ungentlemanly or 
so inexcusable !” 

The words did not mean much of themselves, but 
there was something in the young man’s eyes that 
brought a flush of triumph to the beantiful woman's 
face. Already he felt the spell of her subtle power, 
aud she knew it. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. Mrs, Stack- 
pool played and sang a good deal; she had a 
charming voice, and knew how to make the most of 
it. At first Paul Ludlow was inclined to linger in 
close proximity to Tamson. But this clever woman 
of the world wove her spells secretiy and subtly, 
and little by little drew him away from his be- 
trothed. 

She liked admiration, and such as this man could 
offer was only comparable to sweet incense. She 
would not deny herself the delight of accepting it 
when offered at her shrine. Not only that, but she 
was weak and culpable enough to seek it. 

Step by step she led Paul on, and presently they 
were singing duets together, and passionate Italian 
love songs, while Tamson looked on with secret dis- 
approval. But, poor little innocent, what could she 
do tostem the tide? Nothing; so she wisely held 
her peace, wondering a little in her beating, tortured 
heart how Paul could so foolishly yield himself up 
to the charms of a fresh face, but permitting none 
of this wonder to exhibit itself in her liquid brown 
eyes. 

Vatter singing a gay little French chanson, Mrs, 
Stackpool suddenly rose up from the piano with a 
start. 

“ Tamson! Tamson!” she cried. 

“ What is it ?”’ said the girl. 

“Somebody is looking in at us through the open 
window.” 

Tamson turned to see for herself. Yes, there was 
a man’s face plainly visible through the clustering 
vines. But it was a face which sent the blood leap- 
ing darkly into her cheeks. She uttered a glad little 
ery, and stepped towards the window with both 
hands outstretched. 

“Jack, you darling old boy! How glad I am to 
see you!” 

The next instant a grave-looking, sun-browned 
young fellow stepped over the sill, and stood holding 
her hands closely in his own, 

“Then you have a welcome for me, after all?” he 
said, in a very low voice. 

“A thousand, Jack, Did youthink the time would 
ever come when I should not ?” 

He gravely shook his head. 

**When there are other ‘attractions’ one is apt to 
lose their appreciation of such unimportant mortals 





as cousins at the second remove” 
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“ As if I could ever think you any thing but the 
dearest, best fellow in the world!” 

At that, and the reproachful expression that came 
into her lovely eyes, Jack’s grave face brightened a 
little, 

“Take care,” he said, an oddly sweet smile play- 
ing about his mouth. “Mr. Ludlow might take 
exception to those adjectives when applied to an- 
other than himself,” 

“T should use them all the same. You are such 
an old, old friend, Jack, I could never quite give up 
your place to anybody else,” 

Jack smiled again at the charming unconsciousness 
of these words. 

“T’m glad of it, Tamson. I suppose, then, we will 
g0 on being brotherly and sisterly to the end of the 
chapter?” 

“If you had thought we should be less than that 
to each other, pray dispel the illusion at once,” said 
Tamson, with a wilful shake of her well-poised head. 

“I did not know what effect these counter-charms 
might have upon you a 

But at this point the téte-d-téte was interrupted. | 
Mrs. Stackpoo! called out from the other end of the 
apartment, in silvery tones of reproach : 

“Mr. Bernard, how shockingly ungallant you are, 
Have you eyes and ears for Tamson alone ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Stackpool.’”’ 

A flushs wept up to the rootsof Jack’s hair—brought 
there by Mrs. Stackpool’s closing sentence, not by 
being convicted of rudeness. But hequickly crossed 
the floor, and bent low over the pretty, slender hand 
extended so cordially. 

“TI grant you absolution,” said Mrs. Stackpool, 
sweetly. “I'm delighted to see you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“What a gay quartette we will bo! It is quite 
fortunate that you dropped from the clouds at this 
opportune moment, You gave me quite a start, 
though.” 

“DidI? I’msorry.” 

“It does not matter. My nerves have considerable 
recuperative force. ‘hey will endure the shock your 
sudden appearance gave them.” 

She was smiling her brightest into Jack’s sun- 
browned face. ‘his woman bad grown so accus- 
tomed to admiration that she enacted it from all who 
approached her side. Bat au expression she suddenly 
caught in Paul’s handsome eyes sobered her. 

“Do you not know Mr. Ludlow ?” she asked, with 
ready tact, for the geutleman had not spoken as yet. 

“T have that honour.” 

Jack bowed coldly, and his salutation was as coldly 
returned. 

Mrs. Stackpool laughed in her sleeve at the 
haughtiness of the greetings exchanged. There was 
no handshaking even. 

“They don’t love each other excessively,” she 
thought. ‘So much the better.” 

Paul picked up a music-book and began turning 
the leaves with unnecessary violence, Evidently he 
believed in the old saying that * two is company and 
three a crowd,” for his manver plainly indicated 
that he considered Jack an intruder. 

“Will you sing one more duet with me, Mrs. 
Stackpool ?” he said, rather imperiously. 

“ With pleasure.” 

Jack swung on his heel, but not before he had 
observed the quick, half-appealing glance the artful 
woman lifted to Paul’s face, as if deprecating his 
displeasure. He did not likeit, and a frown darkened 
his brow as he walked away, 

“*T hope Ludlow is not getting up a flirtation with 
that woman,” was his unspoken thought. “ They 
are birds of a feather. For Tamson’s sake I must 
watch them a little.” 

A few minutes later he stood with Tamson by the 
open window, leaning out to catch the faint breeze 
that stirred the languid pulses of the night, 

‘How tranquil and beautiful!” he murmured. 

Tamson’s eyes began to glow like the stars. 

Yes,” she said, slowly. “I stood here last night, 
looking out upon this very scene. But it seemed 
sombre and dismal to me then. I was glad to drop 
the curtain and shut it out.” 

“ What made the difference ?” 

She looked up at him and answered, half-uncon- 
sciously : 

“You were not with me then ?” 

“Dear little cousin! One does feel selfish and 
ashamed when trying to enjoy anything beautiful 
alone.” 

“T was not alone,” Tamson answered, quickly. 
“Paul was with me, But he did not seem to care 
for the sumptuous sweetness of the night. He never 
does care for such things. That is why it lost its 
beauty for me, I suppose.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Jack, carelessly. 

Another man might have felt flattered by the hid- 
den significance lurking in Tamson’s remarks. But 





Since they were boy and girl together tag ee 
fallen into the habit of talking very frankly, Tam- 
son would not have been herself if she had hidden 
the truer half of her nature from him. 

He liked this frank outspokenness—these little 
ebullitions of confidence and regard. They came 
straight from Tamson’s heart. She never wore a 
mask with him, or sought to hide her deep affection. 
And, on the other hand, she never attrmpted to get 
up any sentimentality. He would have been as 
much shocked to see a child carrying on a flirtation 
as innocent little Tamson. 


staring at me over that syringa,” she was saying now, 
with her pleasant laugh. “For a moment I ques- 
tioned whether it was you or your wraith, I thought 
you were miles and miles away.” 

“So the spirit meant to be, but the flesh was 
weak.” ; 

“T feel like giving a vote of thanks to the flesh 
then, But why didn’t you come in at the door, like 
a good Christian ?” 

“TI am not a good Christian, and the door was 
locked.” 

“ But the window stood invitingly open ?” 

“Yes; it looked so bright and cheerful within 
that I could not resist the temptation to gaze a 
while.” 

* Nearly frightening us out of our senses by the 
means.” 

“T had no such intention.” 

“ Well, you are forgiven,” and she smiled brightly 
into his face. ‘“ Now you are here you will remain a 
long time, will you not? I wish to be made twice 
glad, as they say. It must be a nice sonsation.” 

He gravely shook his head. 

“ Don’t ask me to make promises. I never keep 
them.” 

“Oh, Jack! you never yet broke your word to 
me.” 

“Then I will not begin by being led into tempta- 
tion now.” 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the drawing-room, 
a very different conversation was joing on, 

“ How well ‘l’'amson is looking to-night,” said Mrs, 
Stackpool, allowing her pretty, slender hand to slip 
idly over the ivory keys of the piano. 

“Very,” returned Paul. ‘there is nothing in 
creation quite so charming as a pretty woman.” 

His eyes were eagerly scanning the lovely face .of 
his companion, however. He scarcely bestowed a 
glance upon his fair fiancée. 

*“Tamson has brightened up wonderfully since Mr. 
Bernard made his appearance. Ithought her a tritle 
dull before.” 

Paul gave a slight start. No matter how far he 
might wander in his own allegiance, it was not plea- 
sant to have his betrothed wife imitate his example, 
He now looked at her keenly for the first time. 

She bappened to be saying something at that in- 
stant. He could not catch the words, she spoke so 
low, and was so far away. But he saw her whole 
countenance light up, and caught the sparkle of her 
eyes as they shyly met Jack's for a second’s space. 
He had seldom called up so much expression when 
conversing with her, 

“ I don’t like male cousins,” he said, half angrily. 
“ They are the most audacious persons in existence.” 

Mrs. Stackpool gave a careless little nod, 

“There are exceptions to every rule, however. 
Jack and Tamson are very fond of each other. It has 
been go since they were little ones together.” 

As Paul made no reply she dropped her head re- 
flectively, and said, after a pause : 

“ What an ugly name Tamson is! Don’t you think 
so ?” 

“Very. It is not half so pretty as Beatrice.” 
Finished flirt that she was, a slight flush swept 
over Mrs, Stackpool’s face, 

** How did you know that was my name ?” she de- 
manded. 

“T read it on your fan,” and he held up the glitter- 
ing trifle triumphantly, pointing with his index 
finger to the name neatly engraved un the handle. 
“ Beatrice—sweet Beatrice! How much music, fire 
and passion the name expresses !”’ 

“Hush!” she cried, coldly, “I do not like to 
hear you speak like that. Give me my fan.” 

A little later she was smiling as charmingly as 
before, however. She had too much tact either to 
* smother in sweets,” or kill with coldness. 

“*Come into the garden, Maud,’” sang a gay 
voice under Tamson’s window the next morning. 

She looked out to find Jack standing in the gravel- 
path, with his wide-awake hat on, and a staff in his 
hand. 

“ Pilgrim, whither art thou bound ?”’ she chanted 
back again. 

“For the hill of difficulty, Come, lend me your 
shoulder while I climb it.” 


“I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw you | 


Fore tete I will walk a little way with you, if yoy 
ike.” 

“T would like it very much indeed.” 

Tamson put on her hat and shawl, and joined him 
at once. She had long since fallen into the habit of 
yielding obedience to Jack’s wishes, If he had 
asked herto go to Patagonia, and it was possible, 
she would have gone, 

“Have you paid your devoirs to mamma?” sho 
asked, as they walked on, side by side. 

“Not yet. I will dothatin the good time coming, 
You know she is not an early bird, like you.” 

‘* She will be surprised to see you.” 

7 Humph! I only hope it will prove an agreeable 
surprise, 

“You speak as if you had some doubts on the 
subject.” 

So Jack had, but he wisely kept them to himself, 
He knew that Mamma Vetnor had considerable 
worldiy wisdom, and had read his own precious 
secret more shrewdly than most people. She knew 
precisely of what sort was his fondness for Tamson, 
and having “higher ’’ views for her daughter, had 
been secretly throwing cold water upon their friend- 
ship for a long time. 

But being wise in her day and generation, Mrs, 
Vetnor had not fully. shown her hand, or offered 
open opposition, which was certain to be met with 
rebellion. In vulgar parlance, she “ knew a trick 
worth two of that,” 

Jack was secretly revolving all this in his mind, 
as he walked on with Tamson’s bright face in such 
dangerous proximity to his own. He chafed a good 
deal under Mrs. Vetnor’s motherly prudence; but not 
o the world would he have given Tamson to know 
t. 

Dear, bright, patient little Tamson! How many 
burdens ‘she had shouldered for other people ai- 
ready! Jack did not mean to add to them. 

He walked on, twitching off the heads of the 
wayside buttercups with his cane, after a very 
vicious fashion, however; and remained silent 40 
long that ‘Tamson asked him what was the matter. 

“T was meditating,” he replied. 

“ Of what?” with an upward glance of the liquid 
brown eyes. “Come to confessional at once.” 

* Must 1?” 

“Tf you ever expect absolution.” 

* Well,” he answered, reluctantly, “for one thing, 
I was thinking of you, and the new happiness that 
has crowned your life.” 

She made a grimace. : 

“ You stole the conclusion of your sentence out of 
some story-book, Jack.” 

“ What matter, if it is applicable?” 

“T am not sure that it is.” 

He opened his great gray eyes very wide at that. 

“What do you mean? Are you not happy, Tau- 
son ?” 

“As happy as I deserve to be, no doubt,” she 
answered, with a half-unconscious sigh, “ But not 
immeasurably happier or more miserable than I was 
before my life was ‘ crowned’ at all.” 

“I wish you would tell me how it all came about.” 

** All what ?” ; 

“ Why this engagement, and—and——” 

“ Oh, now I begin to understand you.” She spoke 
quite rapidly, with an averted face, “ You know 
already how I made Paul’s acquaintance. We went 
to the same parties last winter—you were there, too. 
Paul must have taken a liking to me then, After 
we came down to Lotos Lodge for the summer, 
mamma asked him here, and he accepted the invita- 
tion. You know how handsome and good and rich 
and well-connected he is, He proposed to me, aud 
mamma thought it my duty to accept.” 

Jack bit hie lip. He could guess the nature of the 
arguments that had been used. 

“Of course you had some lurking regard for 
him ?” he said, with unwonted bitterness. “1 sup- 
pose very few women bind themselves to such bar- 
gains without it.” 

“ How strangely you talk, Jack. Certainly Iam 
fond of him—very fond indeed.” 

“ Oh, to be sure.” 

“Mrs. Stackpool says I ought to be proud of such 
a lover.” 

Jack laughed savagely. 

“ Mi's, Stackpool ought to know. She has had 
experience enough.” 

“‘ Experience, Jack? You puzzle me.” : 
“No matter. It isn’t the worst sensation in the 
world—to be puzzled. They say ignorance is bliss 
sometimes, I believe it.” 

“T don’t,” 

“ Welk we won't quarrel, Let me offer this morsel 
of advice, however. Don’t give that woman too 
much rope; she will hang herself—or you!” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack! I hate inuendoes- You are 
worse thanever. I’d rather muddle my brains over 








Jack did not, 


“JT have no shoulder to spare for such purpose. 





the mystery of the Sphinx.’ 
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“ Would you?” 


He looked at her.sharply, wondering if she really 


did not understand, Something in her eyes, which 

dilated slowly, and in the sudden pallor that settled 

around her mouth, convinced him that she was wiser 
than she wished to confess, 

“If Ludlow dares trifle with her,” he thought, 
and then would not finish the sentence even to him- 
self; but his teeth clicked ominously, 

The walk was along one, and Tamson made the 
remainder of it very pleasant with her chatter. She 
had not seen Jack for so long—two whole months— 
it seemed so nice to get him back again all to her- 
self that she prolonged the pleasure, just as some 
children nibble sparingly at their sweetmeats to 
make them “ hold out.” 

But their faces were turned towards home at last, 
and they had entered the garden again when they 
beheld two other figures promenading in one of the 
shadiest walks—Mrs, Stackpool and Paul Ludlow. 

“We are not the only early risers,’ said Jack, 

rimly. 

a Paul was never up 60 early before. He is 

actually turning over a new leaf.” 

Jack suspected he must have found, new attrac- 
tions, but did not say so. 

“Shall we join them ?” he asked, instead. 

“ By all means.” , 

For this purpose they walked on more rapidly, 
coming up unobserved, in the rear of the prome- 
paders, who were walking with their heads unneces- 
sarily close together. A few words of the conversa- 
tion going on were distinctly audible. 

“JT shall never forget this precious half-hour,” 
Mrs. Stackpool was saying, in duicet tones. 

“Stolen sweets are always the most enjoyable.” 

At that, she tapped Paul’s shoulder with her fan, 
asilvery laugh bubbling from her lips. 

“TI wonder if you realize the full significance of 
your remark, Mr. Ludlow ?” 

“T should not have made it ignorantly.” 

Jack’s teeth clicked together again, and he vi- 
ciously kicked a pebble out of the path, Having men- 
tally decided that Tamson had heard quite enough 
of this talk for her peace of mind, he meant to put a 
stop to it. 

He was successful, There came a smothered ex- 
clamation, and Mrs.Stackpool and Paul turned two 
dismayed faces upon them. 

“ How softly you must have stolen upon us,” said 
the former, epeaking in the sharp tone of vexation. 
“I did not know you were up yet.” 

“ Oh, yes,” T'amson returned, sweetly, “ Jack and I 
have been walking at leastanhour. We always take 
our constitutional together when practicable.’ 

“Oh, I know very well what good friends you 
are. 

The sneering emphasis was wholly lost upon 
Tamson. She happened to be looking at Paul just 
then. What she read in his flushed face I cannot 
tell, but hers whitened a little. 

There was an awkward pause, and then he stepped 
to her side with an air of appropriation that was 
aggravating, to say the least, under the circum- 
stances, 

“Are you going in?” he asked, in a constrained 
Voice, 

“ Yes.” 

“IT am glad of it. 
rambles a nuisance.” 

Tamson answered nothing. Did she recall the 
words she had overheard? Perhaps. But she had 
the tact to be silent. 

They walked on side by side, leaving Jack and 
Mrs, Stackpool to follow or not, as they pleased. 
They had reached the hall door when Paul stopped 
to say, abruptly: 

“ Your friend is a charming woman, is she not?” 

“Mrs. Stackpool? Charming indeed.” 

_ Her tone did not invite continuance of that theme, 
but Paul was not easily deterred when he had an 
obj ctin view. After a brief silence, during which 
he had been absently grinding under his heel a rose 
that had fallen from his nervous fingers, he said; 

“Do you know you have told me next to nothing of 
Mra. Stackpool ? “Iam not even aware how long she 
has been a widow.” 

‘Tamson swept a single searching glance over his 
face, and dropped her eyes. 

“You have been led into an error, Paul,” she said, 
Very quietly, ‘If it was through any fault of mine, 
Hess 3 regret it. Mrs, Stackpool has a husband 
living.” 

His face grew as gray as ashes. But, after an effort 
or two, he brought back the colour to his cheeks. 

“Oh! he said, biting his lip and drawing one 
long breath. ‘* Odd, isn’t it, that I should not have 
known it?” : 

“Very odd,” she answered, with a bitter, short 
laugh; and, turning from him, went upstairs without 
another word. 


I always thought morning 


welcomed him more, graciously than usual. 
all, she was fond of the honest young fellow. 


what would have been the consequences. 


should happen to belong to a married woman. 


flirtation began again on a new basis. 
Mrs. Stackpool playéd her réle admirably. She 
soon had Paul completely at her mercy. He would 
have hovered near, basking in her smiles all the day 
long if she had permitted it. As it was she merely 
kept him obedient to her beck and call, and secretly 
triumphed in the fact that sho had won Tamson’s 
lover from her side, That was glory enough under 
the circumstances. 
But you must not imagine that she escaped un- 
scathed. Those who venture near enough to smell 
the fire seldom do. Paul Ludlow was nota man to 
be carelessly thrust aside when the play was ended. 
Mrs. Stackpool woke up suddenly to the knowledge 
that he was more to her than any other man had 
been or would be. Nota pleasant fact for a married 
woman to discover, I am aware. But playing with 
edged tools was always a dangerous pastime. 
Ttamson looked on, but made no sign. Her face 
grew whiter and thinner, perhaps, as the days wore 
on, At any rate, Jack, who watched her with 
anxious eyes, thought it did. He took both her hands 
in his as they were loitering on the verandah alone 
one morning, and said, earnestly : 
“ You do not look to please me, Tamson. If you 
have any trouble, I wish you would confide in me.” 
“Trouble !’? she echoed, carelessly. ‘I have but 
one, and that is life.” « 
Jack looked shocked, as he had occasion to do. 
**Now you are not dealing frankly with me,” he 
said, in a reproachful voice, ‘ Heaven knows I would 
makeany sacrifice in the world for you. Put me to 
the test. Here’s my arm to shield you if you want 
it, or my tongue to defend you. I’m sure I could 
smooth some of the rough places of life.” 
She stopped him with a gesture. How white her 
face looked in the searching morning light! 
“You are very kind, Jack. When I need a cham- 
pion, rest assured I will call upon you.” 
That was all. But he knew she understood him, 
awkwardly as he had expressed himself. He turned 
away, feeling hurt and angry. 
“T’d call Ludlow to account, if she would let 
me,” he muttered. ‘I’m tempted to do it avyhow. 
It’s a shame the way he is flirting with Mrs, Stack- 
ol.” 
f -* Mrs. Vetnor's eyes began to open to the true 
state of affairs. She was standing by the window 
one day when she beheld a vision that startled her 
quite out of her usual self-possession— being no- 
thing less than Mrs, Stackpool in the garden hang- 
ing on Paul's arm in & manuer not to be mistaken. 
The sight was not a novel one, as Tamson could 
have told her. But it was new to Mrs. Vetnor. Au 
angry red surged over her face, 
“* How long has this been going on?” slie asked, 
in a sharp, excited voice. 
‘‘For days and days, mother,” was the quiet 
answer. 
“It shall go no farther.” 
She was hurrying towards the door, with flame in 
her eyes and fury in her face, when ‘l'amson iuter- 
cepted her. 
* You shall not meddle in this business, mother,” 
she said, resolutely. ‘ Remember they are uow our 
guests, And, above all, remember tuat you are a 
Vetnor.” 
The angry woman sank trembiingly into the 
nearest chair. But Tamson’s reasoning was con- 
clusive. Yes, she was a Vetnor, and could do no- 
thing to bring reproach upon the proud old name. 
It was better to endure anything else, 
“My poor darling!” she pauted, holding out her 
arms to Tamson, after a moment’s self-communion, 
“how dreadfully you must have suffered! And to 
think I did not know it sooner !” 
‘’amson hid her face on her mother’s shoulder, 
shed a few womanly tears, and then was her brave, 
cheerful self agaiu. 
Later in the day she was crossing the lawn with 
Jack—they had been taking one of their long 
rambles together, and now were walking on silent 
aud thoughtful—when suddenly the sound of muffled 


They all met again at the breakfast table an hour 
later, where Mrs. Vetnor uttered a dozen surprised 
ejaculations over Jack’s sudden appearance But she 
After 
If he 
had been a rich man, and Paul Ludlow a britfless 
barrister instead—it is just as wise not to disclose 


For a day or two after that disclosure had been 
made to Paul he avoided the siren who had bewitched 
him, and paid assiduous court to Tamson. But for | it? 
some men it is a weariness to the flesh to dance com- 
pulsory attendance on one woman when a fresher 
face is in dangerous proximity, even though that face 


So gradually his coldness melted away, and tho 


and from its deep recesses the sounds came, It 
such had been their wish, Jack and T'amson could 
not have helped hearing a portion of what was being 
said within. 

“Paul, dear"—the gontle coo was Mrs, Stack- 
pool’s—“ you must forget all this nonsense, and go 
back to your lotos-eating with Tamson, like the 
good, honest fellow you are.” 

“Forget it!” with a bitter laugh. “Why don't 
you ask me to tear my heart out and have done with 


“* Perhaps it would be better.”” And then, in soft, 
caressing accents, “ Do you really care so much for 
me, Paul ?” 

“T love you!”’ was the passionate reply. 

At this point Jack stole a quick glance at his 
companion. She looked serene and unrufiled as she 
had done before those significant words fell upon 
her ears, 

But his own face was of ashy whiteness. There 
was flame in his eyes. He clenched his hand like 
@ vice, and took a quick step towards the arbour. 

Tamson held him back. Her slender fiugers closed 
tightly upon his arm. 

“Don’t go,” she whispered. “TI forbid it!” 

“ Let me punish that miscreant as he deserves,” hoe 
hissed between his teeth. “Let go myarm. I swear 
Pll kiil him.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Tamson, 
very calmly ; aud she led him, all unwilliug, deeper 
into the shrubbery. ‘“ Why should you seek to harm 
poor Paul?” she added, when they were at a safe 
distance from the arbour. “There is no need,” 

“ Think of the infamous wrong he has done you,” 
cried Jack, greatly agitated. 

“TI do not know,” flushing and sighing. “He could 
not have loved me, so it isu’t so great a wrong after 
all. For my part, I’m thankful to find out the truth 
before it is too late.” 

Jack stared at her in utter amazement. 

“Tamson, Tamson! What sort of stuff are you 
made of ?”’ 
“The same as a great many other foolish women 
in this big world, I suppose,” said she, smiling. 
‘Heaven never made your peer.” 

“ Paul does not think so, evidently,” with a forced 
smile. 

“ Paul——” 

Jack never swore, but he came very near it then, 
The soft touch of Tamson’s finger on his lip was all 
that prevented it. 

“Promise me, Jack, that you will not see him or 
communicate with him again until I give you per. 
mission, You must promise—you shall!” seeing 
that he hesitated. 

“ You are too hard on a poor fellow, Tamson,” he 
said, but gave the required promise, 

He had to shut himself into his own room, how- 
ever, or he could never have kept it, his fingers 
ached so to get hold of the villain who had treated 
Tamson so shamefully. 

He did not kuow it then, but Tamson had imitated 
his example, and locked herself into her private clam- 
ber. ‘There is a limit to human endurauce, and she- 
had found hers. 

Such a hot, stirless night as it was! Unable to 
sleep, about miduight ‘l'amson crept out into the 
grounds, 

She had barely gained the lawa when a shaduwy 
fiyure confronted him. 

it was Jack. He, too, had pressed a sleepless 
pillow, and sought relief from wakefuluess and the 
leat in the open sir. 

« There’s a carriage at the avenue gate,” said he, 
abruptly. ‘Can there be guests coming at this 
hour of the night ?” 

“Shall we walk down to see?” 

“We might a3 well. It would be better than 
waitiug here.” 

They had just reached the avenue, however, and 
had paused under one of the large trees to take 
breath, before going on, when footsteps came trip- 
ping over the grass from the direction of the house, 
and, a moment later, Mrs. Stackpool confronted 
them. 

She had on a travelling-dress of some dark ma- 
terial, and carried a bundie under one arin. 

The truth seemed to break upon Jack’s mind and 
Tamson’s at the same instant, that she was about to 
fly with Paul Ludlow, for they started forward with 
frightened exclamations. 

“ Heavens!” Jack cried, “ has it come to this?” 
Mrs. Stackpool said nothing. She stood before 
him like a guilty creature, crouching, cowering, 
glancing wildly about as if for some place in which 
to hide herself. 

While she stood thus a man came hurrying towards 
them. 

“Were you going out?” he asked, after a pause, 





voices smote upon their ears. 








A grape arbour bordered on tlie path at this point, 


“There was @ carriage at the gate when I passed 
through.” 
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“ Not far,” Tamson answered. “We will post- 
pone onr ride, now you are here, and adjourn to the 
house,” 


Mrs, Stackpool gave her a grateful look, and, 
coming nearer, while they were walking back, said, 
in a low voice: 

“I did not deserve sucit kindness. Thank you.” 

The subject was never afterwards alluded to be- 
tween them. 

As for Paul, he waited long for the siren’s coming, 
and then rode away without her. .Shame, or some 
other feeling, prevented him from returning that 
night to Lotos Lodge. He came several days there- 
after, however, and asked to see Tamson. She 
granted him an interview. 

* Forgive me,”’ was all he could say as he fell at 
her feet. 

“1 do forgive you,” she said, coldly standing 
aside. “It is easy to forgive those we despise.” 

** You are implacable, revengeful.” 

“No,” she interrupted, “neither one nor the 
other. You have crowned my life with sweets, 
whereas it would have been all bitter but for this 
episode.” 

Seeing his perplexed stare, she went on: 

‘**In other words, the course you took has revealed 
to me my own beart, It is Jack I have loved all 


along—not you. But I should never have known it 
if things had not. come about as they did. How 
blind and short-sighted we are, sometimes! Jack 


and Tare to be married inthe autumn. It was all 
settled this morning.” 

Paul could bear no more. He rose, took his hat, 
aud left the house without a word. Rk. W. 





JEALOUSY. 

Ir is wonderful how soon jealousy works its way 
into the minds of children. All men and women are 
more or less jealous; some are jealous of their 
neighbours, if they happen to live in a better house 
than themselves; some are jealous if their neigh- 
bours’ children look better than theirown. With 
parents continually showing them jealousy, it is no 
wonder that the same vicious traits appear developed 
in children ; but it is nevertheless very strange that 
they should show it as early as some of them do. 

The desire to dress finer, and to have every little 
kniek-knack better than others, is a poor foundation 
to build upon, yet it lies at the basis of many a life, 
and always leads to enormous expenses, and some- 
times to wretched consequences. 

Yonng ladies and gentlemen about to be engaged 
should think a great deal upon this matter, for not 
a little of the happiness they are to have in the com- 
ing home they are looking forward to depends upon 


It is plain to see, when a person looks into the 
subject, that jealousy leads to extrav: gance, and that 
itis one of the first things which mothers should 
guard their children against. 





COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 

Tne variety. of colouring in animal life is one of 
the marvels of nature, sow beginning to be studied 
scientifically. It is vain to say an animal is beau- 
tiful, either in symmetry or diversity of colour, in 
order to please the human eye. Fishes in the depth 
of the Indian seas, where no human eye can see 
them, possess the most gorgeous tints. One thing is 
remarkable; birds, fishes and insects alone possess 
the metallic colouring: waile ants and zoopbytes are 
without refleeting shades. The mollusca take a 
middle path with their hue of mother-of-pearl. 

What is the reasov of these arrangements in the 
animal kingdom? It is a question that cannot be 
satisfactorily answered ; but some observations have 
been made which throw light on the subject. One 
is, that among animals, the part of the body turned 
towards the earth is always paler than that which is 
uppermost. The action of light is here apparent, 
Fishes which live on the side, as the sole and turbot, 
have the left side, which answers to the back, of a 
dark tint, while the other side is white. It may be 
noticed that birds which fly, as it were, bathed in 
light, do not offer the strong contrast between the 
upper and lower side, Beetles, wasps and flies have 
the metallic colourieg of blue and green, possuss 
rings equally dark all round the body; and the 
wings of many butterflies are as beautifully feathered 
below as above. 





A GeErMAN barber has recently celebrated his 
sixtieth year of service with the razor. During that 
time he shaved 200,012 persons, and earued 3,900 
thalers. The event is to be celebrated by a national 
festival. 

A CuRtwus TrEE.—The pottery tree of Para is 
One of the curiosities of Brazil. The stem does not 
exceed a foot iu diameter, and it grows ti the height 
of 100 feet. Lut the peculiarity of the tree does not 
cousist in its configuration, but in the nature of its 





wood and bark, which contain so much silica that 
they are used by potters ip the production of earthen. 
ware vessels, The bark contains more sillca than 
the wood, and in preparing the bark for the potters’ 
use it is first burnt, and the residuum is pulverized 
and mixed with clay, An equal quantity of the 
two ingredients produces a superior wars ‘The 
fresh bark cuts like soft sandstone, and wuec dried 
it is brittle and difficult to break. — 
ee 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SENTENCED to three months’ hard labour along 
with the vilest of her sex, poor Katty would perhaps 
have sunk under the magnitude of her misfortune 
but for a blessed interposition in her favour. And 
when we say she would have sunk, we do not mean 
that her character would have become corrupted by 
her poisonous companionship, or that she could 
ever have come to regard crime with less than 
loathing eyes; but the shame was so crushing to 
one of her peculiarly crystal-clear conscience, the 
imputation so withering to one whose veins helda 
share of the best blood of France and Ireland, that 
she would have died of a broken heart had not Provi- 
dence raised up a friend. 

This friend appeared in the guise of a young 
man, whose delicate and pensive face sometimes 
drew her attention while the gaol chaplain was 
going his daily rounds. This young man, evidently 
of exalted station and too evidently im ill health, 
often accompanied the chaplain, and from the first 
moment that his brown eyes fell upon the sorrow- 
ing girl he seemed struck with herin no slight 
degree. 

He would sit down, and gazing at the sadly 
drooping head, so cruelly married of its loveliness, 
yet lovely still, despite the close-cropped locks, 
would speak such sweet words of heavenly comfort 
and sing such soft and soothing hymas, that 
Katty’s crushed heart would swell with gratitude, 
and tne tears would flow from her lowered eyes. 

And not only Katty but the most hardened in the 
women’s department would listen with bated breath 
to Frank Armar as he spoke of the Saviour; would 
drop their loud voices and hush their lewd songs 
when. he appeared, and would gladly have kissed 
the ground he trod on. 

He-never sat by any other bench, however,. than 
Katty’s (she toiled at a heavy sewing-machine, 
stitching men’s boots), and somehow the poor girl 
knew, though why she could nos have told you, that 
this young gentleman, beautiful as an angel from 
Heaven, as she used to think, pitied her, grieved 
over her sad lot, believed her guiltless. 

At last the day arrived on which she was dis- 
charged, with an injunction from the just but not 
werciful governor of the prison, ‘ Not to come back 
there again.” 

Confused, timid, shrinking, the liberated girl 
crept straight to the dock where she had last seen 
Shane. 

All she could learn concerning the “ Evangeline” 
was that she had returned a fortnight since, and had 
then taken in a cargo and set sail for the West 
Indies. 

Where was Shane? Had she lost him for ever ? 

Katty turned away with hanging head and tear- 
ful eyes. What todo she knew not. She had no 
friend to assist her to gain a living—no character— 
no knowledge of the world’s shitts,$no. occupation ; 
besides which she was in trembling dreai of the un- 
known powers which had burned her home over her 
and her brother’s heads, torn them asunder, and 
cast her into prison with such cuauing malignity. 

So young, so pretty (and poor Katty was fairer 
far than she dreamed of), so ignorant, so helpless— 
was ever girl more forlorn ? 

But as she stood on the wet pavement under a 
chill Uctober drizzle, shivering in her wora clothes 
and quite ignorant of what sho should do, a slight 
young gentleman, who was hurrying past under an 
umbrella, suddenly wheeled, gazed at her, and, with 
an exclamation, returned to her side. 

“ Katty!” said young Armar, with a very kind 
smile, “I was afraid [ had lost you! Why did you 
leave the prison without letting me know what day 
you were togo? Eh, Katty?” 

Katty flushed very much at this kind address, 
and stammered fort an incoherent reply. 

“* What could it matter toa gentleman like me to 
know’?”’ repeated Armar, after her. “ It matters a 
great deal! What are you going to do, for in- 
stance ?” 

*Sare it’s the tinder heart ye must have of yer 
own to care what becomes. of wan thut’s undher the 
ban like meself,” murmured she, ashamed to say 
how utterly without resource sie realiy was. 

“ But have you any friends—any place to go to?” 
asked the young gentleman, eavnestiy. 








“Sorra a wan, sir,” replied Katty, thus pressed ; 
“and it’s not the nixt thing to happen that a thief 
would have many friends{” she added, bitterly. 

“ Kathicen,” said Armar, stooping to look into her 
downcast face, “ you have never yet said in the pri- 
son that you were innocent.” 

“ No, sir,” answered Katty, “for what would be 


the use whin the blackest of thim wor so: glib call. 
ing of thimselves white ?” 
“ Nevertheless, I believe innocent,” he said, 


taking the hard but slenderly shaped little hand of 
the girl in his own; “and ever since I first saw you 
I have been determined to be of some use to you, 
Will you come home with me now to my mother ?” 

“Och, thin! may your bed be in Heaven!’’ ex. 
claimed Katty, burating into tears. ‘‘ And thim’s 
the swate words for a broken-hearted, slandered girl 
to hear, that thought hersilf ruined for life entireiy! 
Och, sir, an’ how am I to thank ye without it’s to 
put the hair af my head undher yer feet, for it’s the 
orphan’s blessing ye have already, Heaven knows!” 

“If I can make up in any measure for the wrongs 
you have suffered, my poor Kathleen, that will be 
thanks enough. Come, I have spoken of your case 
to my mother, and she will know exactly how to 
help you when she see you.” 

So this good young gentleman led her through 
the streets to a substantial house in a quiet suburb, 
and took her into the presénce of an elderly lady in 
black satin and a white crape cap. 

“ Mother,” said Frank Armar, “this is Kathicen. 
She was discharged to-day.” 

Mrs. Armar put on her gold-rimmed spectacles, 
looked at the new-comer all over with a deliberate 
gaze, then holding out her hand, gave this beautiful 
welcome: 

‘* Heaven bless you, child, and keep you as spot- 
less as you are to-day.” 

And she kissed her softly on the fcrehead. 

Is it wonderful that Katty, melted utterly, fell on 
her knees, and called Heaven to bless the pair? 

By-and-bye, when she wasitranquiized, Mrs, Armar 
began to look into the accomplishments of her 
acquisition. 

“ Well, child, I think I should like to have your 
little face about the house.. What can youdo? Can 
you read ?”’ 

Katty replied, blushingly : 

* No, ma’am.” 

“Dear me! Then I can’t have you for a com- 
panion, poor child! Can you do housemaid’s 
work ?” 

“ Troth, me lady, I niver wor in a house wid a 
carpet on it before; it’s not. the falsehood I'd tell 
such as you, ma’am,” 

“* Well, my dear, what.can you do ?” 

“ Whin I wor at home [ kep’ the cabin tidy for me 
brother, till if wor burnt down over our heads by 
thim that would have had our lives as well; and in 
easy spells, Shane he made bogwood ornaments an’ 
I sold thim.” 

“ And is that all you can do, Kathleen ?” 

“ T can stitch,” added Katty, with a burning flush, 
and a sidelong glance at Master Frank. 

“ Oh, dear me!” sighed Mrs. Armar. “I might 
send her down to the kitchen for Biddy to teach her 
how to cook,” remarked the good lady, turning to 
her son. “ Biddy is getting old, and—but that.little 
head is capable of something better than roasting a 
joint of meat! And it wouldn’t be just for me to 
tarn Norah away, and give her the housemaid’s 
place even if she could fill it. I would like to make 
her my own companion if she could read to me, but 
—what can we do with her, Frank ?”’ 

** Couldn’t we teach her to read and write ?” 

“Just what I was thinking!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armar. 

“And keep her away from every influence less 
tender than your own, mother; instil gradually the 
requirements of our own grade of life.” 

“ Yes—yes, Frank! I would love that, only I 
was afraid you might not approve——” 

“Tn short, give her an education, and—and——" 

“ Adopt her in place of poor Muriel!’ cried the 
old laly, ior eyes shining with enthusiasm. 

** Yes, mother,” answered Frank, equally moved; 
“T hoped you would say that! [ know that Kath- 
leen has the dormant qualities, and the goodness 
which is anything but dormant within her, to take 
the place of my poor lost sister, and to fill your 
lonely life with love.” 

“Thank you, my son. Heaven must have put her 
in your way. Come to ma, my child Kathleen ; will 
you try to be a daughter ‘to me, dear ?” 

With astonishment the girl looked ‘from one to 
the other of her benefactors, unable to speak—to 


move. 

But at last, with a beautiful movement of wild 
and natural grace, she swooped the mother and son 
together with her arms, and falling at their feet, 
sobbed: 

* I’m here undher yer feet worshipin’ yez; lift me 
up; make me worthy to rise the hoigta of yer 
blessid hearts if yea can, an’ sure an’ ivery pulse- 
beat of my body will ba yer own.” 
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Thus it was that the homeless outcast became 
the cherished object of love of two of the best and 
most worthy people that ever lived. 

‘And whence the benevolence to a poor girl branded 
with one of the nastiest namies in the catalogue— 
that of thief ? 

Well, well, thie world is a bad one to need an an- 
swer to a question. A good world would think 
the deed too natural to need an explanation. 

A portion of this bad world lived downstairs im 
Mrs. Armar’s monet wis, in he: kitchen, and 
was ably represented e haired, rough- 
faced and so cook, Biddy, and 

loping, gossiping, jealo’ i 
Chen thoes ladon ed that the forlorn young 
woman whom Master Frank had taken in from no- 
body knew where, ima gown that you wouldn’t make 
either dish-cloth or duster of, was to be 
their nents, ee of @ private 
Armar, treated as was as good as gold—im 
fact, “ —- Pe as full of 
brogue ag ege meat, thear 
began to rime, and they determined to find 
and what she was. 


In an evil hour 2 Mise Kathleon’s 
(one eee eae a cana 


the poor lamb 


_ began to pine away. a Sh 
Mr. Frank, who had lost his heuliils by hard study 
atthe Dublin University, and was home getting it 
nursed up, was the first to notice the change, and 
quietly set himself to watch for the disturber of 
poor Kathleen’s peace, 

He came upon Biddy grossly inanliiog, Kathleen 
one day. in the kitchen-garden, where his mother 
had sent her to pick some gooseberries, and electri- 
fied both parties, by taking Kathleen’s hand and 
leading her with the air of a grand duke back to 
= house, then returning to the cook and opening 


“ Bridget, I heard you acouse the young girl whom 
my mother has adopted of theft in picking thse 
berries. The next.time I ever hear of any insolence 
being put upon Miss Kathleen Guillamore by you or 
any servant in this. house, that person shall be dis- 
charged with a character for slander.” 

Exit Master Frank, flaming-eyed and feeling a 
strong impulse to knock somebody down. 

After this episode the cook’s dull eyes grew green 
whenever the face of the adopted one came under 
their observation. Norah, too, almost spat with 
virtuons disgust whenever obliged to serve her. 
But they continued the war behind masked bat- 
teries, and so were superior to masculine intelli- 
gerce, 

Katty’s path grew darker and darker. 

Yet she had too much fine spirit in her to com- 
plain to the gentle old lady, or to be the cause of 
disquietude in the house, since Mrs. Armar had the 
nost implicit faith in the excellent dispositions of 
her domestics. 

She also felt, away deep down in her girl-heart, 
which was as wise in its instincts as if she had been 
alady born and bred, that Frank Armar was the 
happier for her presence there, and as long as that 
one star pierced the gathering shadows she was 
strong enough to endure, 

One day, reading the shipping intelligence in one 
of the papers—Kathleen had soon conquered her 
A B C’s—the paper fell from her hands, and she 
grew very pale. 

“My love, what is the matter?” asked Mrs. 
Armar, who had been delighted in her favourite’s 
good looks a moment before. 

‘The ‘Evangeline’ has come back from the 
West: Indies,’”* answered Kathleen. 

“ And you would like to hear something about your 
brother ?” said Frank, who had been following the 
erample of his parent, we fear, too closely, 
Mains well, we shall go and inquire this after- 

n. 


Upon visiting the worthy captain at the office of 
he ship-owners, Master Frank inquired after a 
young fellow named Shane Guillamore, who had 
gone with him on his previous voyage, 
“Guillamore?” repeated the captain, and the 
lobster hue of his visage became somewhat im- 


“Yes, yes!” ejaculated Kathleen, pressing near. 

“Favourite servant, I s’pose,” thought the cap- 
tain, looking at the elegant’ young lady ; ‘‘or maybe 
he was a@ poor relation. Paet is,” he said, regret- 
fully, ‘a very unfortunate accident happened. The 
young fellow jumped—fell overboard, and was lost 
befere we were three hours out of Queenstown. har- 


il 

es one 

beach, where sh cahschegingtas 
ere she 
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bench down 
hands while 
va go!” mubtered the old sea-dog, watch- 
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“ Hush, dear! hush, dasling! dom’t—don’t grieve 
80, or you'll break my heart!” 

She wouldn’t, you know, but both he and she 
began to think she would, so she did stop just 
enough to raise her flushed, tearful, and most kiss- 
able little face from his shoulder and say : 

“ Phere! am I grieving you who have been such 
anangel!” 

The cook withdrew her slaty eye and huge ear 
from the crack, and faced the housemaid with a 
complete legion of fiends in her face. 

“Por a schaming trollop, to be sure!’’ she spat 
out in a rough whisper, which was perfectly 
audible; “it worn’t the silver she wor afther, 
Norah—it’s the young masther himsilf!” 

It was like a tiger leaping between the two young 

ple, with flashing eyes, ears laid back, and tail 
ashings—that fiendish whisper ! 

They sprang upon their feet and gazed at each 

th faces slowly crimsoning with the hot tide 
of confasion. 
Believe me, the innocent pair had never thought 
of this; the young man iad but meant to comfort a 
girl whose griefs grieved him, and whom he loved— 
as a sister of course—the young woman had in- 
stinctively yielded to the consolation of the one 
whom she revered and loved as a superior being, 
whose very touch was a blessing, before she re- 
membered her duty as a feminine to resist. 
At his caressing words, at the touch of his lips, a 
shock of strange delight had come upon her in the 
midst of her sorrow. That spiteful whisper had 
sent a bolt of red-hot shame through her thrilling 
heart quick upon the back of it. She stood still, 
the flame on her cheek scorching up the tears, her 
eyes bowed down, her figure quivering with humilia- 
tion—stood as if she had been turned into a statue 
of shame, and wondered that the floor did not open 
to receive her. 4 
As for Frank, being of the masculine order, no 
such anguish of mortification visited him ; but, in- 
8 , @ flood of righteous wrath possessed him. 
For the first time in his life he had pressed his lips 
to the cheek of beauty, and been amazed at the 
shiver of ecstasy which had followed the simple per- 
formance. He strode to the door with the intention 
of annihilating the vermin without; but finding 
the coast prudently clear, he slammed the door sug- 
estively, and returned in haste to comfort Kath. 


n. 

But something in her face, in her attitude, 
arrested him. She was no longer suffering only 
the pangs of sorrow. Intuitively he felt that some- 
thing harder to bear than sorrow had fallen upon 
her, and that his efforts at consolation would only 
be oil to the flame, : 
Distressed, apprehensive, angered, the inex- 
perienced young fellow stood silent as herself, cast- 





Paired; “a young chap who shipped as sailor, while 
Sister took passage ia the steerage ?” 





trouble her farther. 


ing about for suitable words which might not 


thy | ew pet 
you 


Kathleen ended all by starting from her attitude 
of shrinking humiliation, and flitting quick as a 
shadow out of the room; and the moment she was 
out of his sight, Frank passionately asked himself 
why he had not banished the burning blushes of 
shame by kisses and words of love. 

“Por, indeed, I feel that I love her with my 
whole heart and soul!” he muttered; “‘ and I know 
mother would be happy te hear it.”’ 

He looked all over the homse, and even in the 
old-fashioned for the girl who had suddenly 
become the obj of his pest interest; but 
Kathleen was not to be found; so he went out to 
meet his mother, 

t 


She kmew she had gone just a little too far. 
Passion had to the wall. Sho 
might be made to for Master Frank wasn’t 
quite a2 aniable as hie mother, when provoked ; he 
might even put the threat which he had made a few 
weeks before into execution and get her discharged. 


What! for a good-for-nothimg hike that ! 
Here Biddy’s anatkemas, assisted by Norah’s, 
took a striking resemblance to an icator 





sentence upon the absent disturber of their p2ace. 

She should suffer! She should be made to swal- 
tough pill for her impadence ! 
! neither of these worthy females had 
been put to the slightest disadvantage by poor 
Katty as yet; but she was a black sheep taken 
frons their own herd, and that was enough. 

Up marched the cook, ag soon as Norah reported 
young master off to fetch his mother from the 
friend’s house at which she was visiting, to the 
pretty bedroom where Kuthleen had hid em herzeif, 
and pokimg ber sed head and mottled face im at tie 


door, inquired, in jeal accents : 

“Sure, Mies Ka are you here ?”” 

Kathleen appeared from behind the curtain of her 
deep window. 


A very red-eyed and distressed face it was, too, 
and should haveawakemed some compassion, if the 
eveature whestood before ber had had an atom of 


feeling in her. 
“ Maybe you'd loike te hear a bit of news,” whis- 
Biddy, shutting the door mysteriously behind 
er and sitting down onachair. ‘I’ve only heard 
it mesilf this very day, an’ [’m thinkin’ that though 
ye are a bad gurl, Miss Katty, an’ bint to folly yer 
own evil coorses, for sure ye’ll think twice afore 
ye bring the hot face upon her that’s been so kind 

to ye.” 


ye. 

“What do you mean, Biddy?” asked Kathleen, 
fearfully. 

“ Sure an’ if ye had tried to profit by the tachin’ 
you've had iver since ye wor tuk out of gaol,” pur- 
sued the cook, determined to handle the delicate 
subject without gloves while she had the chance, 
“there’s no wan ’ud have been gladder than mesilf 
to give ye the forrard shove; but whin I saw how 
ye wor bound to put yer comether on poor Masther 
Frank, I knew there wor no g: to be expected of 
ye. Och, poor winch, ye’ll do harrum where iver 
ye go, but surely ye’ll never be so bowld as to rob 
Hiven of its own ?” F 
“ What do you mean ?” faltered Kathleen again, 
too bewildered to do anything but stand and look at 
her visitor. 

** Sorra be an ye, ye thafe of the world!” returned 
the cook, shaking her head, while a look of disgust - 
overspread her coarse features ; ‘‘ ye’re a deep wan 
all out, but ye’ll not do sacrilidge for want of war- 
nin’, Ye'd beguile the son of her whose bread ye 
ate, ye unsignified schamer, would ye? Don’t ye 
know Masther Frank is vowed to enther the churca, 
an’ will be a clargyman if Heaven spares him to be 
twenty-wan ?” 

Kathleen grew pale as ashes, and clasped her 
hands. 

“Father Lawrence towld me the news this very 
day,” continued Biddy, doing a bit of impromptu 
falsifying with surprising ease. “It’s just been 
arranged betune him an’ the mistress lately, an’ 
loike enough the poor woman thought to save her 
son from jist sich trollops as yersilf. Will ye thry 
on yer thricks afther hearin’ that, or will ye lave 
him that’s pledged to wear the cloth to folly his 
sacred callin’, ye deludin’ thafe ?” ; 
Kathleen crouched down with acry of dismay— 
nay of absolute horror. 

he was still ignorant enough to believe every 
word which the woman had told her, and the result 
was to overwhelm her with despair. 

The reverence in which she held the “‘ church,” 
and all its institutions, was about as strongly im- 
planted in her nature as love of life. : 
With a woman’s unerring instinct she had just 
learned that Frank Armar loved her. 

, She had—unwittingly, it is true, but none the less 
surely—possessed herself of the heart of one of Hea- 
yen’s servants. She had committed sacrilege. 

For the first time in her life Katty fainted. 

Biddy looked at the girl lying at her feet asif she 
had been struck dead, with a smile of hideous con- 





tempt on her wide mouth, and very likely she would 
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have kicked her if some feeling of superstition— 
certainly not pity—had not held her foot. 

She slunk downstairs and waited events grimly. 

Katty was indeed thunderstruck. Dark and awful 
were the thoughts that passed upon her when at 
length she was able to throw herself upon her bed 
and revolve the news she had heard. 

She cowered beneath the fancied wrath of Heaven 
for her wickedness in thinking so improperly of one 
who should have been as an angel in her eyes. 

Unknown to herself she had been letting her poor, 
lonely heart twine closer and closer about this being 
dedicated te the service of Heaven, and in this bitter 
hour she owned that it would break that heart to 
give him up to that high destiny. 

Yes, she begrudged him to God—she saw in her- 
self a blasphemous sinner, whose destruction was 
sure if she did not make some great effort to undo 
her sin. 

This thought, acting upon her quick and sensitive 
nature, could have but one result. 

Frank Armar must never look upon her face 
again. 

She rose in haste; her limbs were trembling, hor 
heart heavy and cold as lead, but her hands were 
quick and resolute. 

She searched oué the poor, coarse garments she 
had worn when Frank brought her home to his 
mother’s house, carefully laid aside the taste- 
ful garments trusting hands had given her, and 
donned the shrunken garb of the gaol-girl, which 
clone was hers by right. 

Then, in the imperfect scrawl which as yet stood 
in the place of writing with Katty, she wrote at her 
own pretty rosewood desk, on a satin sheet of note- 
paper: 

* Imust go Deer Frends. I wil love on rn: 

, aat MMe 


And she kissed it, while blistering tears rushed 
from her eyes, and left it on the open desk. 

As she was flitting down the garden walk she 
saw Mrs. Armar and her son at the gate, aud crept 
behind a giant fuchsia shrub to let them pags. 

She could hear them talking together as they 
slowly approached the house, could see the faces she 
loved so well, clear and peaceful in the twilight. 

We wish we could describe a tithe of what was 
in this untaught girl’s heart as she stood listening 
for the last time to that voice. 

He had found her in her despair, and saved her 
from ruin, had raised her to honour, had deigned to 
take her to his heart on the equality of a sister. 

But before such deeps of feeling our pen halts as 
did poor Katty’s over her farewell letter—thera is 
too much to say. 

And is there not sometimes what app:.rs to ba 
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the very wantonness of malicious cruelty on the 
part of Fate, as if the spiteful jade delighted in 
vexing us poor mortals over nothing ? 

If Katty had been a yard nearer, or if her own 
fond heart had not been throbbing so painfully, she 
would have heard what Mrs. Armarand Frank were 
talking about, and her anguish would have been 
changed into joy. 

“Go to her immediately, my son,” Mrs, Armar 
was saying, “ and tell her all that is in your heart. 
I have studied the dear girl carefully ever since she 
came to us, and have seen such simplicity, truthful- 
ness, cleverness and nobility of character that I love 
her truly as a daughter. Yes, Frank, any one might 
be proud to win Kathleen Guillamore. We shall 
give her just sufficient education to enable her to 
mingle in the society to which as your wife she will 
be destined, but not enough to spoil that beautiful 
naturalness which makes hercharming. Ah, me! if 
poor Muriel had been like her, she would never have 
deserted us !”” 

But Fate was in a detestable mood, so Katty only 
heard the voices speaking, and turned, weeping, 
from the blessed, warm, love-filled refuge, where 
she had been so happy, into the bleak world. 

Katty was adrift. 

No sooner had Mrs. Armar entered the house than 
she rang up the cook, 

Enter Biddy, looking very guilty, but prepared 
for the coming fray. 

** Bridget,” said her mistress, in her usual gentle 
tones, “you have been with me now these ten 
years, and I have got to consider you an actual 
member of the family.” 

Biddy’s stolid face betrayed no fecling. 

*‘ And so,” continued Mra. Armar, ‘‘ i know you 
will be interested to hear that there is a probability 
of Master Frank marrying soon. The young lady 
is one whom I love fondly, and respect a3 well, and 
as she is destined to be the mistress of this house, 
you will, for your own interest, I hope, esteem her 
as she deserves.” 

“ Yis, mem,” said Biddy, fervently. 

She was beginning to wish she had known this a 
little sooner. 

“* Of course you know what young lady I refer to,” 
said her mistress, smiling. 

“Faix, mem, an’ it’s jest mesilf that dgesn’t,” 
answered the cook : “‘an’ by the look of som&things, 
there’s other folks jist as blind.”’ 

“Ho. he! The manin’ is plain enough, sur3, to 
anybody but yersilf, misthress ; an’ if you worn’t as 
onsuspicious as a babby you'd have seen the thricks 
of that gurl long ago!” 

: 7? aaa girl ?” exclaimed Mrs. Armar, becoming 
rigid. 
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“The gurl poor Masther Frank tuk from the gaol, 
sure,” answered Biddy, with an affectation of simple 
candour for’ which she should have been shot. “ By 
all that’s true, she’s afther him whiniver your eyo 
isn’t on her, the bowld-faced-———” 

Here Bridget stopped short before the vision of 
a stern and flushing-eyed figure advancing upon her 
with hand manifestly lifted to enforce silence—a 
visien she would never have taken for Mrs 
Armar,, only that it had on that lady’s mantle and 
bonnet. 

“ How dare you, woman?” cried she; “I han 
been hearing of this, and wished to warn you 
gently, but such insolence is unbearable! Miss 
Kathleen is the wife my son has chosen—let me 
pe suspect you of disrespect towards her again, 
and——’ 

Enter Frank, his face pale with agitation, and 
throwing a nota on the table, sinks intoa chair and 
covers his face with his hands. 

“ My son! what—what ?” 

She snatches up the paper and reads it. 

“Kathleen gone! Kathleen left us for ever. 
What does this mean?” she asks, in a trembling 
voice, 

She turns quick as a panther upon Biddy, ex- 
claiming : 

_ “It is your doing, woman! Leave my house 
instantly! You have driven my darling girl away 
by your insolent taunts! Away !” 

Aghast, the cook listened to this stroke of doom. 

Her place had been a fat place, and her mistress 
an indulgent mistress for ten comfortable years, 
and the world would bea hard exchange for her 
with her rhoumatism and her bad temper. She had 
only intended to keep upstarts in their plice, as 
much out of respect to her mistress as anything 
else. Was there no reprieve ? 

No; her day was over—go she must, and without 
a character. 

And she went, wishing most devoutly she had not 
— quite so bravely with things beyond her 
sphere. 

Of course Frank searched all over the town for 
the poor, proud little girl who had run away from 
him out of shame at the construction Bridget had 
put upon that little scene in the parlour; and of 
course Katty knew so well how to keep out of his 
way, believing as sho did that he was to be a clergy- 
man, and that she had come between him and his 
duty, that all his searching ended in nothing but 
disappointment, 

Thus it was that envy and malice spoiled as 
pretty a little paradise as ever was planned by 
loving and gencrous hearts. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. Mili 

Francis was too terribly earnest to be doubted. 
His look and manner were those of one who had 
calmly premeditated this awful step. 

Ellen recoiled and her heart softened. Surely she 
had mistaken him. She had been rash and in- 
cautious. The least atonement that she could 
make was to listen while he said all he had to say. 

“Tf I have wronged you,” she said, kindly, “I 
am very, very sorry.” 

“ Judge when I have spoken whether you have 
wronged me or not. With my purpose laid bare to 
you, Ellen, I leave my love—my more than love—to 
plead extenuation if I am wrong. , Could the deli- 
cacy which prompted me to take such infinite pains 
to shield your name and honour be construed into 
the action of a crafty destroyer? Calmly I think 
not. Ellen, I had made up my mind that to-night 
the die should be cast and my future destiny de- 
clared. .If I have played a bold stroke, it is because 
Tam desperate. When last we met you gave me to 
understand that we should see each other once 
more to part then for ever, I have dwelt upon that, 
and wondered whether I could possibly suffer the 
ordeal. I cannot. Had I been entirely indifferent to 
you I might then have brought my pride to my aid 
and have fought down even the dearest passions of 
my heart; but, Ellen, you have led me to under- 
stand that you love me—Heaven knows how dearly I 
love you !—and the step you contemplated was the 
result of ba calmer moments when you perhaps 
thought the friendship wrong, because with the bar- 
rier between us, of which you know, you could see 
no ultimate good. Ellen, you have told me I must 
part from you. I have well weighed the gravity of 
the question, I have searched into the innermost re- 
cess of my heart, and I tell you, even as I hope for 
salvation, that I cannot give you up. No! I am 
ready and determined to break down that hateful 
barrier, and if the worst come lose all I possess so 
long as I keep you. Ellen.” 

He left his post by the door and went towards her. 
She was visibly affected. If this was a boy’s ro- 
mance it was terribly earnest, too terribly earnest 
to be turned aside by any amount of worldly 
sophistry. She could see that he was madly in love 
with her. To lose her meant despair; to think of 
her being another's meant dangerous desperation. 

‘Ellen,” he said, taking her hand, and the light 
of his love-lit soul beamed into her glorious eyes 
through his own, and she was quiet now, “ Ellen, 
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with what sentiments I first decided to cultivate 
your acquaintance you may easily imagine. I had 
thought then to find only a superb little creature, a 
pleasant companion to pass away useless hours with, 
one who, like hundreds of others to be found every 
day, would be bought with simple speeches and 
gewgaws; but those thoughts were dispelled the 
moment I knew more of you, I became interested 
in Miss Temple; my boldness grew weak and then 
faded before your brain power and cultivation. 
Need I detail, Ellen, every stage of emotion or sen- 
timent my heart passed through? Interest, admira- 
tion, a love to hear you speak, a yearning, uncon- 

uerable desire to be in your company, and then a 
docse, unreasoning adoration that can only be 
crushed out with life—all these haveI felt one by 
one and coming swiftly upon me in succession. 
Ellen, have I not shown that I revere you ?” 

“Ts it wise, Frank, to recall all this now? Love, 
such even as yours, should not teach us to forget 
our duty.”” 

“ When there is such love as mine, sw2et E!len, 
duty lies with it, for my love you know is shackled.” 

“* Knowing that, how much more our duty to con- 
quer this until you are free.” 

“Impossible, Ellen! Have I not thought this all 
over and over again? What does ‘wait’ mean to us? 
Doubt, uncertainty to both, to me torture, and pos- 
sibly in the end separation.” 

** Ts love so unstable then P” 

“TI do not fear mine, Ellen, but Ido yours. A 
strong, stern sense of duty would make you sacrifice 
your love and me for your mother’s sake, while I 
am selfish enough to think that it is my love which 
more justly demands the sacrifice.” 

‘Should there be any sacrifice, Frank ?” 

“Hear me and judge. You will understand me 
then, Ellen.’ 

“T think I have always understood you.” 

* You have no doubt of me?” 

None, Frank.” 

“ Thanks, darling, for that,” said he, rapturously. 
‘And now that you understand my position, that 
you know my love for yon is little else than adora- 
tion, consent to be my wife. In three days a pri- 
vate marriage can be effected and until then you can 
stay with meas my sister. When you leave here 
that girl would follow you as maid, I know.” 

“Frank, Frank, we dare not do this,” she said, 
tearfully. but the energy of her proud spirit was 
fast giving way. 

“Ellen, my life’s happiness is at stake in this. 
T know too well that, should you remain obdurate, 
that if I were to keen this passion down, a lonely 
sense of loss would follov me throughout my life ; 
no one could fill your place in my heart, however 
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much I might try to find solace in an alliance, a sub- 
stitute, I could never find, Ellen. Any one else 
would but serve to keep you fresh in my heart and 
my memory by comparison. Oh, Ellen!” How fondly 
wistful was his gaze, and passion’s tenderest emo- 
tions quivered in his voice. Both Ellen’s hands 
were held in hisas he wenton: “All that I have 
hitherto held dear I am willing to risk for you. If 
you loved me, Ellen, loved me with only an iota of 
my vast affection for you, you would make the 
sacrifice for my sake—if you only loved m3!” 

He uttered that plaintively. The words came like 
a saddened wail of lost hope. 

Ellen went closer to him—the fire of her sccret 
passion shone outthen. Her cheeks burned and she 
panted now, all her considerations swayed and un- 
settled by her unconfessed affection for him. 

* Love you, Frank! Heaven knows howI have 
fought against it! You havo made me love you as I 
alone am capable of loving.” 

“My darling, my darling,” ho said, softly, and 
drawing her to his breast—the secret was out, and 
love must take its course, “bless you, bless you 
tenfold for these sweet words. Oh, Ellen, you 
know not how you have made me your slave in spite 
of myself ; and yet you doubt me.” 

“Doubt you! Oh, Frank, dear Frank !” 

“ Why not, then, consent to come with me?” 

“You do not think of the parent waiting for me 
at home, of the heartacho which I should bring upon 
her. Remember, Frank, in trusting you I should 
be at your mercy. I could not go back, the sinful 
step once taken—and to lead you into tempta- 
tion——” 

“Not so, my pet. Most sacredly do I pronise 
to give you the protection of matrimony. Uatil 
I have done that, remain as we are supposed to be, 
brother and sister. I have but one thing to im- 
plore of you, that you will keep our alliance a secret 
until such time as [ give you permission to divulye 
it. As to your mother, a judicious letter will caim 
her fears. The marriage need not be kept secret 
from her always. The first pang over and all will 
be well, Ellen. Ellen, on my knees [ implore your 
consent. Do not leave me again, do not leave me 
a lonely, aimless, purposeless waif, to be carried 
idly along the stream of life, like a straw cast ruth- 
lessly in an ever-flowing river, with no one to guide 
or comfort me. to help me fight against my enemies, 
who so long since have been trying to subtly weave 
a mesh round me, from which [ may never escape 
with life or reason!” 

He had sunk on his knees, his eloquent face up- 
turned to hers, his voice piteously pleading to her, 
like a child about to lose its only friend and pro- 
tector. 
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“ Bllen, I could and will face the world boldly 
with you by my side as my wife—face my enemies 
and challenge them to their worst. Don't leave me. 


Don’t go from me. Don’t take your glorious love 
from me. all that I want to give my lifea purpose.” 

Poor Ellen! her utterance was choked as was 
his then, with the deep and dangerous love for him, 
which she had tried so hard to fight down. How 
could she turn a deaf ear to his pleading, how re- 
fuse him that little sacrifice of conventionality 
which would render him happy ag well as herseif, 
and make her a lady out of the reach of the in- 
vidious tide of want? Surely no one knew better 
than she that she had turned this boy’s infatuation 
for her into slavish love. He had intended to make 
her a toy; she had made him a slave. 

“Frank,” she said, im a voice singularly sweet 
and which charmed him more than ali the. most. en- 
dearing terms rolled into one, “rise ; this is a pain- 
ful moment for me, and if—Hieaven forgive me for 
it—I consent, I must warm you of the magnitude of 
this termination to what [ had wished to keep as 
only an innocent friendship.” 


“ [implore you to find no more objections, Bien.” | 


“Only such as I deem just. Cooler reflection may 
come to-morrow, and, deeming me at your meray, 
you might be tempted te—— 


“Stop, stop!” he cried. “ You ave paining me. 


Ellen, my love is no less smered than my vow, and 
my vow is solemnly sworm to Heaven.” 4 
‘Again he pleads his lowe, tells of his wrongs, his 


homelessaess in spite of lis wealth. Ellen Temple is 


brought to give confession for confession in exchange. 
Vows are renewed, friends, relations, parent and 
Charles Rub! are all forgottem! The old, old 

over again, will it ever be so old thet the 

confiding will learn to leave it untried? ly no. 
Each fresh confiding girth loves to believethat she ie 


an exception, that the promises are given to be |, 


kept, the vows fulfilled. Qnty for this there would 
be none betrayed, only for this; aud. yet such conff- 

ding love, such simple faith will live wihile lifo’s 

young dreams are unbroken—live as sure and as 
ong as time. 

Now that the struggle was over and the winged 
conqueror had done his work, painful reflections by 
no means intruded thentselves upon Ellen. Love is 
accountable only for its flight and freaks, If there 
was any excuse to offer for this improper step, love 
—her great love for him was that excuse. 

The present hour was happy enough. How much 
there was to talk of; what the future should be, 
the sights to be seen, routes of travel to run over, 
the home in England in time to come. 

The clock in the room struck one, That started 
Ellen into a sudden fit of realism; to be sitting up 
with a brother at the small hours of the morning was 
likely to cause comment. She bid him a fond good- 
night and hurried up to her own room, 

Alone, she became the victim of mental unrest. 
There was no controlling or curbing her mind 
then. It raged over the past, played havoc with 
the future, presented views of her home and those 
who were in it with kaleidoscopic rapidity, but with 
none of that puzzling little instrument’s pleasant- 
ness. She hailed the morning with partial gladness 
and fear. 

It was early when Dyer knocked at the door of the 
room. Ellen was glad of her presence. She could 
not help thinking of her mother’s dread uncertainty 
as to her fate, and the thought pained her. Once 
out of her room, and Frank uid not leave her much 
time for morbid reflections. He had carefully laid 
out a whole round of pleasures which would occupy 
every hour of this day and the evening would be 
spent at the opera or a theatre. 

Ellen had written a brief letter home, an am- 
biguous little missive, partly dictated by Hopetown. 

“I wish this had been written last night,” she 
said. “ Poor, dear mamma will be half over London 
making inquiries for me ere it reaches her.” 

“* My dear child, a few hours’ alarm is a trifle only 
when one thinks of the many who have to bear 
great griefs, Daughters who have left home but for 
a few hours’ pleasure who are drowned in a boating 
excursion or mangled in a railway accident, sons 
who become felons, or meet with an untimely end ; 
they are the troubles, mighty griefs that come too 
sadly often upon parents who vainly seek for the 
cause of such dreadful punishment falling upon 
them, knowing perhaps that they have led as good a 
life as most people, better than some.” 

He had always some argument of this kind at 
hand to quell a rising fear or banish vague or real 
aiarms ; then, aguin, he seemed so intensely happy, 
was so tender, so attentive and lovable, talked so 
gaily of his future, of the reformation he felt already 
coming upon him, that Ellen could not find heart to 
reproach him or herself to him for the step he had 
taken. 

No; they had lingered on the banks of life’s 
treacherous stream, wavering and uncertain, until 
confidence had grown and strengthened. They 
watched its course, looked far beyond, and at last, 


torn asunder by conflicting elements and cast 
wrecked on the barren rocks of care or remorse, or 
to be borne along to the broad sea where a fairer 
destiny awaited them and the sunlight of life lit up 
the haven of content and prosperity. Duty fulfilled, 
a virtuous life now, the work of Heaven accom- 
plished in regeneration, and a sublime eternity 
awaited them. Was it not worth the struggle? 
| Would that struggle be made? ‘ime will tell. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Ef you've any erief to meet 
At the leving Father's feet—meet it. 
Swrrr and terrible tie tirst great blow of trouble 
felY woom Mrs. Touple. -'The heart-aching, dread 


the tearful agony of the morning that 
followed, the ps pnd Se conflict of frightened, 
feeble hope and awe-inspiring fear, the stupe- 
faction of senses that followed had made ker irre- 
solute which way to turn for news off kar whose love 
mark had been deeply imprinted im tihe mother’s 
heart: simce the curtained esadie lay rockimg at hor 
feet. 


than that a great i fallem 
: it. Net shes ee Blew 
‘lect left the firm early om previous day, not 


on * en a day. a S 

ight wasaimply a i sleepiness tecture, 
and M brought the a Maza. 
the lotter in Ber hamk St heoagh saliel, Ser he 

e lettax i 
ie had unevnsensmely read tine Detter 
slew, and Amy had 
| Mrs. Temple made no comment, site t 
inexplicable look on her face aud guaed intently at 
her remaining child, and then with a low gasp she 
fied from the room, that she might think and sorrow 
over her great grief alone, 

Hour after hour Amy awaited the return of her 
mother, but she did not retarn. Poor Amy had 
been weeping as if her susceptible little heart would 
break. When at last the day had grown apace she 
grew alarmed and crept slowly upstairs to her 
mother’s room. 

Mrs. Temple was lying on her bed, with Ellen’s 
letter clasped in her hand—asleep or in a swoon. 
Very softly Amy approached the bedside and glanced 
into her mother’s pale face, and then listened to her 
breathing. 

She was asleep. The two nights of agonized 
sleeplessness had worn her out. ‘lhe mental exzite- 
ment removed, by the worst being kuown, her brain 
had sought that repose for her body which her mind 
had so long deprived it of. 

Sleep had stolen upon ner unconsciously. The 
tears were still wet upon her cheeks, and at short 
intervals her bosom heaved and fell as each long- 
drawn sigh, moaning its way to liverty,left her 
pallid lips. 

Amy sat on a chair by her side and watched her. 
Now that her mother lay crushed beneath this 
second great trouble, her childish, tender heart clung 
even more dearly than ever to her. 

Two hours later and Mrs. Temple awoke, to find 
Amy clinging to and weeping over her. 

** My darling.” 

“Oh,ma! Dear, dear ma!” 

Mrs. ‘'emple took the remaining child to her 
breast, and held her there. ‘I'his was the last refuge 
now for her shattered heart. 

“Oh, Amy, my pet, you will never leave me like 
this? You will never turn from one who has che- 
rished goa, as I did her, since the first day you saw 
the light?” 

** Never, never, my darling mamma. Never; in- 
deed I won’t! I'll love you and stay with you 
always,” 

Mrs. Temple kissed her passionately. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she moaned, “ what have I done 
to be thus punished? Oh, this blank, this dreary, 
dreary blank in my future, for who but a parent 
knows what it is to lose a child whose presence, 
whose life is to fill our future?” 

And she wept again. 

“* Ma, dearest ma, don’t take on so. Ellen says 
she will write again soon. She has only gone fora 
time. She will come back some day, and make you 
happy, ma. Perhaps it’s a secret marriage, ma. 
She told me she loved the strange gentleman, but 
that he couldn’t have his marriage made public 

et.” 


“ My child, so many—sadly many—have said that, 


uncertainty of that fest night of Bllen’s absenee, | 


away, like her, only to be destroyed and cast aside, 
and left a thing of shamo, unworthy of the life it 
has disgraced, and afraid to meet its Maker, whose 
most sacred commandment has been broken.” 

“Oh, no, no, ma! Ellen is too good. I thought 
she would run away, because she was not happy, 
and Charles would try and make her love him, 
though she couldn’t. Dear, dear ma, you must 
forgive her.” 

‘“* Forgive! Heaven knows how willingly, if sho 
would only come back; not otherwise. Not if she 
brings dishonour on my name—never, never then.” 

* Bat she will not, dear ma. [am sure she will 
not,” pleaded Amy, in ber childisiz faith Tho 
pecieis sin, in its terriblevastness, was unknown to 


Temple sighed, wearily, and dried her eyes. 
Looking at her youngest amd only remaining child, 
she began to reflect that she owed a duty there. 
She must be cared for and watched over. That was 
some alleviation of her serrow. She rose calmer 
and more resigned now. A mi gvief like hers 
was likely te simi silemtly deep imto her life 
_ after the firstoutburst ef sorrow was ever. Lighter 
eares'may prociaim thenrselves when their sting is 
long since died owt. Great griefs, like great wrongs, 
You murse then in secret, fearful lest they 
should be misundersteodor slighted. [tis only tha 
suiferer wie eum umderstand the maguitude. 

Mrs. pat Biden's letter away, 
amd then with Anury to the sitting-room. 
om, wis ix Charles were here,” she amid. “ W bat will 


t 
| 
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“Heis a mam, amd atromg, and can and ought to 
bear it,’” i it i her 
old five and spit. “If i were oman | would 


ie affections aa much, if not 
more, than woumem, muy desu” 


Amy wondered wig tiey should, but made no 
auswer. Her kuewiedge ef mythological jeroes 
gave her rather a false motion of tenkind. She 


coummi@ered the heathen gods heroes who 
nee. if men were dif- 

‘tiem eencinded that they had sadly 
am imfinite contempt for 
ates she come seross the passage in 
the history of his time which tells us that he left 
his seat, when the solemn council was sitting, to 
run after Cleopatra, whom he saw pass the door. 

The dali house at Kennington was duller after 
the loss of Elien. Mrs. ‘temple became sad and 
melancholy. She went out more or less every day 
for Amy’s sake. © 

She would have written the terrible tidings to 


ie 
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tie Continent he should have so mary places to 
go to that the same address would not find him two 
consecutive days. 

“T shall be.home soon,” he wrote. “You may 
expect me any day next week ; so do not write.” 

Mrs. Tempie was sorry for this; she would so 
muck sooner have warned -him of his loss. Now 
she dreaded almost to meet him, though she longed 
to have him back again with her. 

At the end of the first week of Ellen’s absence 
anotuer letter came from her. This was a long 
one, in which she expressed much solicitude for 
her mother and sister, said that she was happy, 
and would very soon be able to remove any appre- 
hension on her account, but at present she could 
not enter into particulars. Her purpose and her 
actions were wrapped in a good deal of mystery. 

* Do not fear for me, my darling mother,” she 
wrote. “Ff have committed no other sin than 
breaking the laws of conventionality, and disobey- 
ing you, dearest mother, for wnich [ look forward 
to tae time very sauguinely when I shall be heartily 
aud gladly forgiven. Kiss darling Amy for me, and 
tell tne dear little woman that all my clothes which 
I left, and the trinkets—those not given me by 
Charles—are hers; some of the things you can 
alter for her now, others will do when she is bigger. 
Do not judge me too hastily. If I have erred in 
thus accepting a future of my own choosing, fate, 
if outraged, will make me suffer a severe penalty. 
Leave all to Heaven’s guidance.” 

She had enclosed a note for Ruhl. It briefly 
craved for his forgiveness, told him that she did not 
think they were fitted for each other, said that she 
had been mindful of her future and of the honour 
and happiness of those belonging to her in. the step 
she had taken. 

Mrs. Temple put the letters away sadly enough ; 
they failed to remove the doubt at her neart—failed 
entirely. The letters bore no address, the envelopes 
were stamped with the Paris postuiar ; that was 
the only clue Mrs. Temple had to Eilen’s destina- 
tion. 

Mrs. Temple sat watching and waiting every day 
now, expecting Charles home, and he came at las 
when the twilight was setting in and the quiet o 
Kennington was disturbed by the return of clerk- 








hand-in-hand, had taken the great plunge, to be 





so many, like Ellen, have believed it, and gone 





dom from the dusty City. 
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“4 » leapt out of the cab with a light step and 
aes ale face was bronzed a bit by 
cigar was between his teeth, 
exhalingits fragrant odours, tantalizing gal bree 


lighter heart. His P 
the sun, the eterna 
and the passers-by, who, stealing a 
with a sigh. 


Ruhl was partienlarized for his cigars. He was 
never without them, and as @ rule never gave. one 
away. The rule was proved by an occasional ex~ 


he said, rather 
boisterously and gaily for him, as he entered the 


ception. Brinsley had been one. 
‘ jiilloa! petite Cleopatra,” 


hall. Amy had opened to him the street door 


“Why, what’s in the wind?” kissing her and look- 
ing sharply into her face. ‘ Pale cheeks, black 
sadness. Come, 


q 


round the eyes, languishment of 


what you say to that?” (One of his remaining Ger- |; 
“ Where. is 


manisms are the last five words). 


mamma?” 


Amy pointed with her plump forefinger ie the 
r in. 
Mrs. Temple had risen. She was trying hard to 

remain calm, that she might prepare him for the 


parlour, and Ruhl, holding her to him, led 


terrible blow. 


“Well, mamma, and you’re not lookiug well.” 
He took both her hands and shook them heartily. 
“Ah, well, I am back again, and will give you all 
Good times coming, you know, 


a shaking up, eh P 
My ship is fairly on the sea. Now, Black-eyed 


Susan, my hand-trunk. Ah, here are my keys; 


let’s see what we have here.” 


He lifted his small portmanteau on to the table 
and unlocked it, and, lifting out some of his ward- 
cardboard 
es in Paris 


robe, he brought to light a few tin 
boxes, each containing the latest nove 
and Vienna gewgaws. 


fe 


“ Here, mamma, one for you. Amy, one for you. 
Come, come, do not look at your own until you have 


seen these. Look now! for my little princess! Ah! 
she is not here yet! Both silent! What you say? 
Why—” 


He glanced up from the jewel-case he was open- 
ing just then. 

Mrs. Temple was weeping; Amy sullen and sor- 
rowful, with her pouting mouth firmly locked. 

“ Aha y 

The jewel-ea-e was laid upon the table, the stump 
of the cigar carried its fragrance and its ashes out 
of the open window. Wonderstricken but sensible 
of a horrible alarm stealing upon him, Charles 
Ruhl asked: 

“ What is the matter ?’” 

“Oh, Charles, Caarles,” sobbed Mrs. Temple, 
“T wish I could have warned you. I wish I eould. 
I weep for you—weep for. you.” 

“ Mamma, where is Ellen?” 

“Gone from us.” 

“Gone from us} How? Is sho dead 2?” 


“ No, no 1” 
What then? 


“Heaven be thanked! 
she gone—with whom ?”’ 

*T know not. She left town, the Saturday follow- 
ing your departure. Read these !” 

Despite of his nerve, of his German stolidity, 
Charles Ruhl’s hands shook. and his. soul sickened. 
He read. The letters, or rather their contents, 
forced itself upon his bewildered brain in words) 
that seemed written in fire, and which danced and 
blazed upon his starting eyes like the torturing 
phantasy of a nightmare. 

Ruhl put the letters down and sank back into an 
easy-chair. Never from the first had he wholly 
despaired. Now every hope was crushed out. He 
became hot and flushed. His temples throbbed and 
his heart seemed to swell and sicken. 

Now that she seemed utterly lost to him he felt 
more than ever how dear she had been. He tried 
to look calmly in the face of this great trouble, 
tried to think what would come of all this; but he 
could not, 

‘She has gone to him at last,” he said. 

“To whom, Charles ?” 

“Francis Hopetown. Heaven help her and pro- 
tect her too! Oh, Heaven! to think that she should 
have been so blinded by that boy. By Heaven! 
Wrong or wronged, she shall come back to us, even 
if in shame and sin.” 

A pale purple flush flashed across the broad 
white brow, and his white hands clenched. ‘Then 
he started up and went to his own room to bettor 
realize his great sorrow. 

The dull house at Kennington underwent a pain- 
ful moral change. Charles Ruhi was irregular im his 
habits now, but he bore his trouble in silence. 

Now and then he would come home and sit up 
late into the night writing or perusing documents 
Which showed more or less signs of age. 

_Elien’s name, by mutual consent, was never men- 
tioned in the house now.. Many weeks had passed 
since the last letter came from her, and no farther 
tidings arrived. . 

“They are sure to come back to London soon,” 
Ruhl said one morning, mentioning for the first 
time Ellen and the man who had betrayed her from 


How is 


coming down to breakfast was: 
“ Has the boy loft the newspaper?” 


from the hall table. 
He turned over the pages eagerly, almost ex 


wreathed his lips. Reading aloud: 
“Tf this should meet the eye of Mr: Brinsley R 
can be found, or the solicitors of the former wil 


| they may avert a domestic calamity.” 
Temple. 
) mouth and a rapid smile, 
Bucks, was his father’s country seat.’ 
\ supposed to be lest ?”’ 

** Yes.” 
* But Mr. Congreve is dead ?” 


once. Let me see; address, Grand Hotel, Ems,” 
“Your firm is connected with him, is it not?” 
“Yes, By Heavens! his raturn will bring Francis 


more than he is, the madman.” 
“ Charles, you do not mean that he is mad ?” 
* Yes, I do. 
daughter is scarcely accountable for his actions. 


he committed self-murder.”” 
Mrs. Temple shuddered. 
Searcely tasting his breakfast, RuhTI hastened 

upstairs and answered the singular advertizement 


the firm. 

Before the en? of the week an answer came back. 
Ruhl read it out with a short, harsh, triumphant 
laugh. 

* Doar Mr. Rout.—How strange it seems after 
this great lapse of years to writ that mane once so 
frequently on my lips! I thunk you gladly for your 
prompt letter; also one from Congreve’s solicitor. 
Poor fellow, what a dreadful end for him! I have 
been here a short time. Hitherto I have been an aim- 
less, half-d ted , living Heaven knows 
how, earingnot for alife which had become a burden 
to me throngh the loas of my poor young wife and 
family. All—all are gone! Tell me of my father. 
,L have heard of his death. Did he forgive me? 
How shall I be received in England? Can | return 
to the position which was mine by right, or am I 
to wander a penniless outcast? Write me by re- 
turn, and if there is hope for me I will hasten over 
to you. Every hour’s. suspense is agony; so kindly 
alleviate that and merit the old friendship of yours 
very faithfully , though in sorrow, 

“JouNn BeauFrorr Hoperown.” 
“Rison from the grave,” said Ruhl, in such a 
sepulchral voice that Amy looked up surprised. 
“ Poor John, he has been robbed and wronged long 
enough !” 
“You will write him?” asked Mrs. Temple. 
“No,” was the curt reply. ‘He may not be the 
man.” 
“ But how could he know you?” 
*“ Strange things happen in this world, mamma, 
stranger things than this. I shall go to him and 
take an attorney's clerk with me.” 
“When do you go?” 
“To-night or early to-morrow; half the battle is 
won by a surprise.” 
*‘ Wiil he have any difficulty in establishing his 
identity ?” 
“ Not if he is John Hopetown.” 
* And you think he is ?” 
“ Something tells me that I am going to meet 
poor Congreve’s oldest and best friend. Poor 
fellow, he has been wronged and robbed long 
enough.” 
*“ You seem to interest yourself, Charles, in this 
unhappy young man,” said Mrs. Temple, noticing 
how different he was of late; it was so unlike his 
usual German, stolid indifference. 
“ Yes,” he answered, impressively, “I do. Why 
not? Why should I not love justice and right? Why 
should [ not try and aid and even direct the course 
of justice?” 
He rose as he spoke, and, kissing Amy, left the 
room and ten minutes later was on the way to the 
firm. 
Arriving there he showed the letter from the 
newly found Hopetown to Mr. Coburgand suggested 
his plan of operation. > 
“T know him,” he said, ‘and should be able. to 
unmask an impostor in a moment. While we should 
endeavour to reinstate the right man, since he was 





A morning or two later his first question o: 
“Yes, Charles,” said Amy, fetching him the paper 


eitedly. Suddenly his glance rested on the “agony 
column;” his face flushed and a curious smile 
Congreve or his college friend, if either living and 
communicate to J. B. H., lateof Hyde Hall, Bucks, 

“What a singular advertizement,” said Mrs. 

“ Yes,” said Charles, with a hard look about the 
“J. B. Hi. seems: to: me 
‘to stand for John Beaufort Hopetown. Hyde Hall, 


“Ts not that the member of the family whois 


“True. But his friend—I, am living. There will 
be some profitable work for ma if this is the 
genuine John Hopetown. I will write to him at 


Hopetown to his senses or drive him out of them 
The man who has robbed you of a 


Insanity is in the family, even in distant branches 
of it. Mrs. Congreve is insane; Brinsley, too, when 


and took the letter with him to post on his way to 


i | careful that tho next heir is not robbed by a plau- 
sible impostor.”’ 

“Very worthy and creditable sentiments,” mur- 
mured Mr. Coburg, who more than admired this 
honest, upright, energetic, virtuous young man, “ No 
doubt Messrs. Kitefly and Skyler will send one of 
their clerks with you whocan witness the interview. 
When will you start ?” 

“ By an early train to-morrow morning.” 

“Very weil. Draw what you think will be re- 
quired. Do not stint yourself, my dear Ruhl. His 
fortune is large enough for’you to be handsomely 
paid for your interest and trouble. He should ba 
very gratified at finding a friend so ready to serve 
him, and disinterestedly too.” 

Ruhl’s radiant smile was upon his lips then, but 
it was swept away by a grave tide of thoughts ere 
the head of the firm could look up. 

There were no sad ‘‘ Good-byes ”’ this time, no one 
to leave behind whose memory would cause him a 


l 


g 

Ruhl seemed anxious to get away, and he travelled 
in company with the solicitor’s clerk asif he were on 
@ mission of iife and death. 

He made no unnecessary stoppages, no uncalled- 
for delays, but hurried on until he was in that 
princely resort, Ems, and then ahired carriage took 
hiw to the Grand Hotel. A postscript in the letter 
had warned him that Hopetown, was staying here 
in the name of Beaufort, not wishing to be embar- 
rassed by an untimely recognition. 

He inquired of the waiters for Mr. Beaufort, and 
sent up his card, and in five minutes he stood in the 
presence of the once-discarded heir of John Hope- 
town, the man who had survived wreck and peasti- 
lence, and arisen as if from. the grave. 

(To be continue? .) 





THOUGHTS ON BuAUTY. 
Iris my belief that the plainest face may bo 
made to grow beautiful, if, indeed, it possesses no 
positive deformity, Ihave seen faces without one 
regular feature—faces which in repose were un- 
deniably ugly—render themselves, by a smile or an 
expression of the eye, irresistibly fascinating. This 
mivasulous change of countenance waa, of course, 
produced by the beautiful soul enshrined within— 
trus beauty proceeding altogether from the soul 
—a beauty that uever fades, never dies. How 
often do we see the most regular and statuesque 
features, combined with delicacy of complexion, 
wanting entirely that peculiar and irresistible 
charm, a lovely expression. ‘There is no fair face so 
charming as that which is unconscious of its own 
beauty. I am sorry to say such a face is a rara 
avis, for almost every handsome man or woman is 
perfectly well aware of his or her attractiveness, 
and the simple consciousness of it gives to the coun- 
tenance an expression of vanity and self-conceit. 
I believe that it lies within the power of every 
human being to become, in a greater or lesser 
degree, the possessor of a soul beauty which will 
remain even in the countenance of age; it is simply 
to cultivate those graces and beauties of mind and 
disposition that are most calculated to give plea- 
sure and happiness to others, as well as content- 
ment and serenity to one’sself, Meekness, modesty, 
innocence, and singleness of heart, truthfulness and 
purity of soul, benevolence, and, above all, piety— 
each yields its own peculiar charm to the expression 
which glows in every feature, and especially in tae 
eyes. A face of perfect beauty, like that I have in 
my “ mind’s eye,”’ not only smiles with the lips, but 
the lovely soul shines out through every lineament, 
and actually shedsa halo around. Once or twice in 
my lifetime [ have seen such a countenance. 
[ once knew a young girl, tall, fair and fragile as 
a lily, whose expression was the most angelic I ever 
beheld. It must have been one of the purest and 
loveliest of souls that animated that delicate form. 
Modesty and goodness beamed in her gentle smile, 
innoeence and holiness dwelt in her sweet eyes of 
Heaven’s own blue. She walked through the world 
like a being from @ higher sphere—all reverenced, 
all worshipped her. Her beauty was not of earth, 
so she took her departuze to the courts above, just 
like the melting of asnowflake—ay, just as silently 
and as yieldingly asa snowflake melts in the dark 
waters of the sea. For years consumption, like a 
“worm in the bud,” had, almost unknown to her- 
self, preyed secretly, but with a grasp, alas! too 
fatal, upon her delicate constitution. And, al- 
though neither herself nor her family appeared to 
observe it, strangers remarked with pain her gradual 
decline, and whispered their regret that one “so 
young and beautiful should perish with the flowers.” 





Hasty FriteNnpsHiPs.—Somé people are continually 
acquiring “ dear friends.” Ladies of an impression- 
able nature have been known to add two or tlree 
to their list every week during the season. Men are 
not, generally speaking, as apt to rush into frieud- 
ship as the more amiable sex; yet many of us con- 








her home. “It will be time then to act.” 


forgiven and reinstated by his father, we should be 





tract friendships in haste that we repent at leisure. 
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True friends are scarce articles. They cannot be 
picked up like pebbles. Will the ladies excuse us 
for sayiug that men’s friendships are, in most cases, 
stronger than theirs? The charming young crea- 
tures who walk with their arms linked around each 
other’s waists, and exchange kisses and confidences 
daily, are not, as a general thing, so welded together 
by mutual affection but that envy or jealousy may 
part them, or even make them enemies. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


—————__>———_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

JoLieTTE was still struggling with the terrors 
aroused in her breast by Mr. Weston’s announce- 
ment of the return to England of Sir Mark Trebasil, 
when a servant knocked at the door, announcing the 
arrival of Adrian Rossitur, and delivering a scaled 
note in which Rossitur begged an immediate and 
private interview with her. 

“Say to Mr. Rossitur that I will join him in the 
drawing-room immediately,’’ said Joliette. 

She dismissed the servant and read aloud the 
note to the lawyer. 

“ Rossitur came down by the same train with me,” 
said Mr. Weston. “I had not thought to mention 
the fact in my great preoccupation about Sir Mark 
Trebasil. He travelled down in company with Mr, 
Vernon. I said nothing to them concerning Sir 
Mark’s return. Certainly, Rossitur has not come to 
speak to you of the baronet.” 

“* He has come to visit Miss Lyle. They are be- 
trothed lovers. Perhaps he wishes to hasten his 
marriage, although Madame Falconer has been dead 
but three months, I must go down to him.” 

“And I will go to my room,” said Mr. Weston, 
arising. “Be calm and brave, Miss Stair. Sir 
Mark will make but a flying visit, and will then re- 
sume his wanderings. You have only to seclude 
yourself during his stay—to avoid him—to be on 
your guard—to keep the fact of your son’s existence 
religiously secret—and all will be well.” 

He assumed more confidence than he felt, as he 
went away to his own rvow. 

Joliette descended to the drawing-room. 

Adrian Rossitur was standing before one of the 
glowing fires, his face very grave and auxious, bis 
manner preoccupied. Ho started at Joliette’s 
entrance, and his face brightened, as he cume for- 
ward to meet her with outstretched hands. 

“Tam glad to see you, Adrian,” said Joliette, 
warmed by his affectionate greeting. ‘“ Where is 
Charlot?” 

“She does not yet know that Iam here. I asked 
only for you. I have something to say to you, 
Joliette, something that I would not have even 
Charlot know.” 

Joliette smiled, and shook her head reprovingly. 

“I suppose you want to hasten your marriage, 
and you wish first to secure my influence in your 
favour,” she said, brightly. ‘“ I know how impatient 
you must be to claim Charlot, but, Adrian, dear 
Adrian, it seems to me,” she added, gently, “that 
Charlot is right in deferring her marriage for at 
least one year after Madame Falconer's death.” 

“T have not come to urge my marriage, Joliette,” 
replied Rossitur, gravely. ‘You mistake me, Char- 
lot is safe and Lappy here with you, and I have 
schooled myself to patience. Heaven knows that I 
wish to pay all due respect to my godmother's 
memory. I was impatient a mouth or so ago, but 
your reasonings prevailed over my impatience, and 
now I am quite content to waita year, It is not of 
myself I wish to speak, but of you!” 

“ And what of me?” 

Rossitur looked embarrassed. His boyish, frank 
face reddened, as he said, hesitatingly : 

“Tam your foster-brother, Joliette, and I know 
that if 1 am intrusive you will pardon me for the 
sake of the true brotherly love I bear you, Joliette, 
Sir Mark Trebasil has returned to England.” 

They seated themselves upon a sofa near the fire. 
Joliette received the communication calmly, although 
Rossitur noticed that her face was very pale. 

** Yes, I know it,” she said, quietly. “ Mr, Weston 
has just told me.” 

“Mr, Weston! Does he know that Sir Mark 
Trebasil was once your lover ?” exclaimed Rossitur, 

Joliette coloured, 

“ Madame Ialcouer knew, and told him,” she gaid, 

“But is it not singular that Madame Falconer 
should inform her lawyer that the baronet bad been 
your suitor?” asked Rossitur, wouderingly. “I 
cannot understand it,” 

“Madam Falconer was in the habit of confiding 
everything to her lawyer,” said Joliette, looking 
fire. “Mr. Weston is devoted away towards the 
to her interests, you kuow.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Rossitur, thoughtfully. 
“ And so Mr. Weston has beeu beforehand with me 








in bringing the news to you. He and Vernon and 
I came down by the same train from London, 
Vernon andI travelled together, but Weston kept 
himself apart from us, I suppose he did not want 
us to question him. Vernon knew of Sir Mark's re- 
turn, and is now at the ‘Barley Mow’ inn. He will 
call upon the baronet upon his arrival, and expects 
to be invited to visit Waldgrove Castle.” 

“ Sir Mark is expected to arrive at the castle in 
the morning ?” 

“Yes. The tenantry are getting up @ grand wel- 
come for him, What can have brought him home 
sosuddenly? I can’t help thinking that he has 
heard that you are here, an heiress, and he has re- 
turned to renew his love-making.” 

Joliette’s pale olive face darkened ; her jetty eyes 
glowed with living fires. 

“ Ah, no!” she exclaimed. “He has come back 
to persecute me—to destroy me.” . 

**How can that be? You speak wildly, Joliette. 
How can he harm you? You are nothing to him.” 

Joliette choked back the emotions that had so 
nearly overcome her, and strove to regain her 
calmness. 

“ Adrian,” she said, “Sir Mark hates me. Iam 
sure he has returned to revenge himself upon me. I 
cannot flee. He would follow me to the ends of the 
earth. What shallI do? What can I do?” 

“Sir Mark Trebasil is vindictive, I know, and 
jealous and passionate and revengeful, but your 
strength lies in the fact that he had not the shadow 
of a claim upon you, Joliette.” 

The girl repressed a moan. 

“ After the insults he heaped upon you at Strom- 
berg, you could not forgive him while a particle of 
self-respect remains to you,” said Rossitur. ‘ Your 
terror seems excessive. Why should you fear him ? 
Can it be that, despite his ill-treatment of you, you 
love him still? Are you afraid he will wring your 
heart through your love for him ?” 

A burning blush covered Joliette’s features, but 
she answered, with quick vehemence: 

“No, I do not love bim, Adrian. Love cannot 
survive a scene like that of our parting.” 

“ There is something in the case that puzzles me. 
I can’t understand your fear of him,” said Rossitur. 
“But Joliette, you are not unprotected. I shall 
remain at the abbey so long as he remains at 
the castle. He has uo longer right to be jealous of 
me, since he is not your betrothed lover. He cannot 
make any scandal against you on account of my pre- 
sence here, since you are matronized by Mrs, Mal- 
verne, and I am Miss Lyle’s declared suitor. I shall 
protect you, if the need arises. Sir Mark Trebasil 
shall find that he has no loving, defenceless girl now 
to‘heap insults upon, but he shall know that you are 
a young lady, guarded and watched over by friends, 
among whom I am chief.” 

“Thank you, Adrian ; but all I ask is that you will 
avoid Sir Mark and protect my name from gossip 
or scandal,” 

The conversation was prolonged some ten minutes 
further, and Rossitur then retired to his room and 
Joliette returned to her apartment. Giving herself 
no time to brood over her anxieties, she made her 
toilet for dinner and again descended to the draw- 
ing-room, where she found Miss Lyle aud Rossitur 
together, 

Mr. Weston and Mrs Malverne presently appeared, 
and the party adjourned to the dining-room upon the 
announcement of the butler that dinner was ready. 
It was noticeable that Miss Stair, Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Rossitur all seemed in unusual spirits, and were 
unusually brilliant in conversation. 

After dinner they returned to the drawing-room, 
and music and pictures and books served for amuse- 
ment. 

Mr. Vernon came in, faultlessly dressed, dark and 
sivister, but smiling, aod contributed to the general 
pleasure. Ho talked much of his causia, Sir Mark 
Trebasil, and of tue part he expected to take in the 
baronet’s welcome. He remained to tea and took his 
leave at ten o'clock. 

After his departure the party speedily sepa- 
rated. The various mrembers of it went to their 
separate rooms. 

Rossitur was restless and uneasy, and strangely 
puzzled by the ill-concealed terror Joliette had in- 
advertently betrayed during their private interview 
when speaking of Sir Mark ‘l'rebasil. 

Yielding to this rest! » he d ded the 
stairs and stole out of the house by a side door, and 
lighting a cigar strolled aimlessly about the more 
retired portion of the grounds—namely, the park 
that so closely enclosed the ruined portion of the 
abbey. 

Joliette entered her boudoir and paced the floor 
restlessly. 

Half au hour later, when the hall was deserted, 
Mr. Weston presented himself at her door and w 
granted adwittance. . 








“Perhaps I ought to have gone round to the 
little door in the ruins, Miss Stair,” he remarked, 
“but Iam old enough to be your grandfather, and 
therefore the servants cannot find food for gossip 
should they discover than I have visited your pri- 
vate sitting-room at so late an hour.” 

“My friends are always welcome in this room, and 
the servants know it,” said Joliette. ‘Come with 
me, Mr. Weston. I want you to see the fruits of my 
labours, the secret home I have prepared for my 
son, 

She locked the door by which he had entered and 
led the way into her dressing-room, the lawyer fol- 
lowing. 

Joliette approached her great new wardrobe of 
polished walnut, and opened one of the French- 
plate mirror doors. Then she stepped into the 
wardrobe, in which a host of dresses were already 
disposed. 

‘he lawyer watched her as her hand toyed about 
the base of one of the silver hooks upon which a 
dress was suspended, and he exhibited surprise and 
admiration as the panel flew outwards sharply and 
an aperture six feet in height by two feet in breadth 
was disclosed. 

“It is like one of those secret doors one reads 
about in histories of old castles,” said Mr, Weston. 
‘You have contrived the entrance very cleverly, 
Miss Stair.” 

** Come,” said Joliette, briefly. 

Mr, Weston entered the wardrobe and passed 
through the aperture. 

Joliette closed the door of the wardrobe and fol- 
lowed him. 

The two found themselves in the first room of the 
secret suite which Jolieite had redeemed from the 
ruins and prepared for the occupation of her infant 
son. ; 

It was a long, large room, with two high poiuted 
windows, screened thickly upon the outside with ivy 
and with sweeping branches of trees, 

Now, heavy, close, wooden shutters covered the 
inside of the windows, so that no ray of light from 
within could ,penetrate to the outer air, aud over 
these shutters fell in soft folds long curtains of 
crimson silk over lighter curtains of lace. 

The door that had once given upon the narrow 
stone corridor had been sealed up,as before men- 
tioned. There remained only two ways of egress 
from this room. One mode was that by which the 
visitors had entered. The other was by a dvor 
which opened into an inner room. 

The walls and floor of this secret chamber had 
been covered with layer upon layer of straw 
matting, between which was a layer of padding, 

The upper covering of the floor was a heavy and 
thick Indian carpet, of rich, subdued colours and 
artistic pattern. The outer covering on the wall 
was a magnificent tapestry of immense value, re- 
presenting heroic scenes of ancient history, fucluding 
many Biblical ones. 

The ceiling had been exquisitely frescced, and 
from its centre hung suspended a great chandelier, 
in which burned a score of wax-lights, with soft 
and mellow radiance. 

‘he room was richly furnished, with tufted chairs 
and sofas in warm crimson silk. There were two 
grates, with a fire burniug iu each, and both were 
guarded by high nursery feuders, There were tables 
spread with profusion of toys, There was a minia- 
ture bookcase filled with infant literature, from an 
illustrated alphabet to stories of fairics and giants, 
all in one syllable. 

Mr. Weston smiled as he looked at these—smiled 
and sighed. 

“It will be some time before Master Archie can 
enjoy these books,” he remarked. ‘“ He is only eight 
months old.” 

“But remarkably bright and active for his age, 
Meggy Dunn and Mrs, Bittle both say,” said the 
young mother, proudly, “ He enjoys a frolic now 
as much as any ove. Let me snow you his bed- 
room.” 

They passed into the adjoining room. 

Like the outer chambver, the floor and walls were 
padded and covered with velvet and tapestry. It 
was warmed and lighted. A low, loug bed stood at 
one side of the room. ‘This was the nurse's couch. 
Beside it was a dainty bassinette, all in white, 
covered with rich lace. And lest the bassinette 
should speedily prove too small for the wee unknown 
heir of Sir Mark ‘Trebasil, an equally dainty crib 
stood near at hand, ready for occupancy, 

Beyond the bedroom was the dressing-room, 
lighted by tall windows, closely covered with 
shutters. One of the prettiest features of this 
chamber was a small white porcelain bath upon « 
crimson rug before the fire. In wardrobes agaiust 
the walls were arranged an elegant outfit for Jo- 
liette’s boy, clothes of every kind in great quantity 
and of the finest quality. And there was » little 
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in which he was to be drawn about the 
go-cart, @ tall chair, a smail one, and all the 


waggon 
paar baby furniture in which @ mother delights. 

“It is perfect,” said Mr. Weston. “ No heir toa 
throne had ever a brighter, lovelier nest than you 


have provided for your son. But how did you 
get in all this furniture without exciting com- 

ent ?” 
me Mrs Malverne and Miss Lyle were away. The 
servants thought I was having my rooms newly fur- 
nished. The boxes were brought up unopened by the 
strange workmen and opened in here. It was easy 
to remove the boxes afterwards.” 

“ But how do you manage to keep up these fires ? 
They must require a great many coals. Who brings 
them up ?” 

g My footmen. I do without fires in my bedroom 
and dressing-room, and he does not suspect that the 
fuel is diverted elsewhere.” 

“But how will you supply the child and nurse 
with food?’ 

“‘Meggy will make her own coffee and tea, Mrs, 
Bittle can easily manage to secure two cans of fresh 
milk every day, and I have laid in choice stores of 
every description, Just examine that closet and see 
the quantities of potted meats, the fancy biscuits, the 
potted fruits, jams and jellies, the host of edibles of 
every kind. I shall have my breakfast in my own 
rooms hereafter, and it will be easy to divide my 
steaks, chops and hot cakes with my boy and Meggy. 
Mrs. Bittle will have her dinner in my dressing- 
room, and will get up a fiction about an enormous 
appetite. It will all be easily managed, Mr. 
Weston.” 

“ Thanks to your woman’s wit, Miss Stair. Law- 
yer as I am; and trained to shrewdness, I do not 
think I could have arranged this matter co well as 
you have done. But how the time passes! Meggy 
will soon be here. Where will she dismiss her car- 
riage.” 

* She will walk the entire distance. It is a long, 
bard walk, aud the hour of her arrival will be late, 
but she would not take a carriage on account of the 
tisk it would involve. Her luggage arrived this 
morning in the shape of a box addressed to Mrs. 
Bittle, her mother. ‘he people with whom she had 
lodged, or whose honse! ébe hired, convey Meggy to 
Langworth, and she ha given them the impression 
that she is going to London by the eight o'clock ex- 
press. She is going to the station, toslip out into the 
street with the arriving passengers, and walk the 
eight miles between Langworta and the abbey. She 
will certainly be here by midnight.” 

They sat down and waited for the time to pass. 
Mrs. Bittle came in once or twice from Joliette’s 
dressing-room, but hastened back to mount guard. 
At a quarter to twelve, Joliette, with a great sigh of 
relief, arose, exclaiming : 

“Let us go down to the door, Mr. Weston. She 
may be already arrived and waiting.” 

Returning again to the secret dressing-room, Jo- 
liette lifted the arras at one side and disclosed a 
massive door, The key was in the lock. She opened 
the door, and a varrow flight of winding stairs, 
enclosed on all sides by masonry, was revealed. It 
led down to the postern door to which Mr. Weston 
and Joliette had alluded, and the one door below and 
the one above were the only outlets and inlets be- 
longing it. 

The two slipped quietly down the stair. 

The key to the postern door was iu the inside of 
the lock. ‘hey opened the door and stood on the 
threshold, watching keenly. 

This door of massive oak, studded and clamped 
with iron, was set far back in the thick abbey wall, 
and in an obscure angle where it was likely to escape 
all but the closest observation. ‘The ivy covering 
the wall also aided to conceal it, and Mr. Weston 
was obliged to part the vines with his hands to gain 
an outlook. 

The postern door had its own history in the abbey 
annals. Monks had passed in and out of it unseen; 
secret messengers had come and gone unnoticed by 
this gloomy portal in the old days whea Blair Abbey 
had been in its glory; and the legend of the Head- 
less Monk was intimately associated with it, and 
with the densely-shaded path upon which it gave, 
and which was known still as the Monk’s Walk. 

The Headless Monk was supposed to patrol the 
walk still, and no abbey servant coul have been in- 
duced to enter its gloomy recesses. By day and by 
night it was dark and gruesome, in the shadow of 
the ruins on one side, and of the dense wall of trees 
on the other. The rooks haunted it, and their cries 
Were often listened to from afar by the servants, who 
trembled and shuddered, and said to themselves that 
the Headless Monk was screeching again—that his 
soul would never find rest, 

“Will Meggy Dunn dare come up the Monk’s 
Walk 2” asked Mr, Weston. 





} smote my ears. I did not mean to listen, Heaven 


we will be here waiting for her. 
not that she?” 

They beheld a figure clothed in dark garments, 
stealing along through the shadows like a spirit and 
steadily approaching them. Joliette, in her im- 
patience, called out softly, and it was Meggy Dunn’s 
voice that answered, 

In an instant Joliette had parted the vines and 
sprang out upon the walk. In another moment she 
had her sleeping boy pressed hard against her throb- 
bing breast. 

“You must be tired, Meggy,” she said, kindly. 
“T'll carry my boy upstairs. Oh, my treasure, my 
blessed one, my own boy—mine to keep now for 
ever!” 

Her low, passionate voice yet thrilled the air 
when an exclamation of amazement in a strange 
voice made her start back in terror, And while she 
stood panic-stricken, a man arose from a rustic settle 
just beyond the angle in the wall and approached 
her. 

The man was Adrian Rossitur! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ir would be difficult to decide which was the more 
tonished at the r tre at that hour in the Monk’s 
walk, Rossitur or Joliette and her friends. The light 
was very dim, yet each could distinguish the identity 
of the other. Joliette stood with her child in her arms 
stupefied, overwhelmed, As for Roasitur, his senses 
seemed to reel in the first shock of recognition, That 
he had heard'the girl’s words was evident. 
“ Can it really be you, Joliette?” he asked, sharply. 
“In Heaven’s name, what does this mean ?” 
‘*What are you doing here at this hour, Mr. 
Rossitur ?”” demanded the lawyer, with equal sharp- 
ness. “Had you any inkling as to what was to 
happen ?” 
“No; how could I have? Do you think I would 
play the spy upon her—upon Joliette, whom I have 
loved as a,sister and revered next to my own 
mother ?” cried Rossitur. ‘I was unable to sleep, 
and so I came out to smoke a cigar. The night is 
mild for Jauuary, and I have on my great-coat, so 
when I was tired of walking I sat down upon the 
settle beyond the angle to finish my third cigar. I 
had finished and was about to go in when I heard 
whispering voices, I thought of thieves,and waited. 
I saw no one until Joliette sprang out and her words 








knows I wish I could forget what I have heard !” 
Joliette drew herself up, pressing her child yet 
closer. 
“ Adrian!” she exclaimed, “do you dare think evil 
of me ?” 
Her sudden haughtiness, the pride in her ringing 
voice, her attitude, declared to Rossitur that she 
stood before him unabashed and not ashamed. 
“ Joliette, no !” he answered, quickly. ‘My little 
sister, I would trust you even if your own mouth 
should condemn you.” 

“This is a most unfortunate business,” muttered 
the lawyer. 

“ Adrian, come with us into the abbey,” said 
Joliette, calmly, ‘‘ You have surprised my secret, 
and I shall have now to confide it to your honour, 
What you have seen and heard, and shall see and 
hear, must never be told to any human being until 
I absolve you from your promise—not even to 
Charlot Lyle. Will you hold my confidence as 
sacred ?” 

“I will, I swear it by all I hold dear!” declared 
Rossitur, solemnly. 

“Then follow us.” 

Joliette parted the vines anew and crept in again 
at the postern door, Rossitur followed. 

The little party stole up the stone stair, Mr. 
Weston securing the outer door, and Joliette leading 
the way into the secret dressing-room. ‘lhe way 
was secured behind them. 

Meggy Dunn remained in the dressing-room, 
where a little supper had been laid for her, and Mrs, 
Bittle made her appearance and kept her company, 
Joliette, Mr. Weston and Rossitur passed into the 
secret parlour. 

Then Joliette sat down in an easy-chair, and 
gently unfastened the wrappings of her boy. She 
took off his furred cloak, his warm fur cap, his 
scarfs and tippets, and proudly held him up, a wide- 
awake baby, in short clothes, with bold bright eyes 
of deepest azure, with fair hair curling around the 

noble baby-brow, @ laughing mouth, and active, 

sturdy legs—a wonderful babe, in short, with a rare 

and wonderful beauty. 

Rossitur had been looking curiously at the room 

and its appointments, and had just arrived at the 

conclusion that the suite was approached in some 

secret way, when the boy was held up by his mother, 

as if for his inspection, 

“ Adrian,” said she, her lovely face glowing with 





What is that? Is 





prised my secret. Let me avow it to you now 
openly and plainly—this is my son!’” 

Rossitur bowed, He could not speak. 

“Isn’t he a darling?” cried Joliette, devouring 
the child with her enraptured gaze. “Do you see 
whom he resembles ?” 

Rossitur again bowed, 

“My boy was born last May, when Madame Fal- 
coner took me away to the Pyrenees. My dear god- 
mother named him Archibald Chichester, for her 
father, We call the baby Archie. You can see 
now, Adrian, why I fear Sir Mark Trebasil. I have 
this secret to guard, and I am full of terror lest he 
should discover it,” 

“Does he not know of the existence ef his 
child ?” 

“No, Adrian, he does not even have the re- 
motest suspicion of it. If he knew it, he would take 
my boy away from me. He told Mr. Weston that 
he had returned to wring my heart, to steep my soul 
in misery.” 

“Then the existence of this boy must be kept a 
dead secret ?”’ said Rossitur. 

“I never told you, Adrian, that I was married. 
Sir Mark and I were married privately at Munich, 
just one month before that frightful scene when he 
and I parted in the woods at Stromberg. The mar- 
riage was not intended to be kept secret long. Sir 
Mark did not like my stepmother and would not ask 
her consent to our marriage. He had some little 
love of romance, I think, and he wanted to bring me 
to Waldgrove Castle and announce me as his wife 
before the news of our marriage should have arrived 
here. It was a mere fancy. You remember how he 
quarrelled with me that night in the wood. You do 
not know how he declared that ho repented his hasty 
marriage, that he was tired of me, that he had been 
a fooland a madman. His love had been but a brief 
passion. He thought me poor, friendless, a nobody, 
and he heaped contumely upon me. I came with 
you to England, to my godmother. He has beena 
wanderer ever since, I have never seen him from 
that night to this.” 

“ And you are really Lady Trebasil ?” 
** Really and truly, but I shall never assume my 
rightful name while he lives.” 
“And that laughing boy is really Sir Mark’s 
— said Rossitur, trying to realize the strange 
uth. 
i+“ Yes, Adrian, but never while his father lives 
shall he be called by his rightful’name. I am rich. 
I will educate him for his future position, and when 
Sir Mark dies my son shall take his place. I have 
the proofs of my marriage and proofs of the birth of 
my child. When the time comes I will produce 
them.” 
Rossitur looked very grave, 
“ Joliette,” he said, affectionately, “‘ have you con- 
sidered what you are doing? I kuow that Sir Mark 
Trebasil would give half his wealth for a son to 
succeed him, I know that he has a great, generous 
heart, despite all bis faults. You are his wife, 
Joliette. He has done wrong, and I cannot wonder 
that you are unforgiving. But, being his wife, ought 
you not to go to him with his son in your arms and 
make your peace with him?” 
“I cannot—I cannot!” 
“Think of your lonely life here, Joliette, sister. 
Think of your boy growing up iu a gilded prison, 
never knowing his father’s love and care. Think of 
Sir Mark’s lonely life. You might win him back to 
love and peace——” 
“Tam not perfect, Iam no meek saint to hug my 
fetters !”’ cried Joliette, passionately. “I will not go 
to him to bear his insults, to be cast out perhaps in 
scorn! No, Adrian, no! And to tell you the whole 
truth, I dare not! He would take my boy from me, 
ae told me he would never ackuowledge me as his 
wife,’ 
“T think,” said Mr. Weston’s calm, dispassionate 
voice, “that your kind heart misieads your judg- 
ment, Mr. Rossitur. Perhaps, however, you do not 
know all the facts in the case. Sir Mark told me 
that he had heard that Miss Stair was mistress of 
Blair Abbey. He did not tell me that she is his law- 
ful wife, but he uttered threats against her that 
showed he really hates her. The experiment you 
purpose is too perilous. I believe that if Lady Tre- 
basil should go to him with her child iu her arms he 
would seize upon the child and thrust her forth. He 
has returned to England with the intention, avowed 
to me, of destroying her happiness.” 
“Then I retract my advice. Let your own in- 
stincts guide you, Joliette,” said Rossitur. ‘‘ But is 
it not hard that this boy must grow up without a 
father’s guidance and love. Sir Mark has an essenti- 
ally noble nature, How proud he might have boen 
of his son!” 
Rossitur arose and took the baby from his mother’s 


arms. The blue eyes laughed into his, the wee fair 








“Yes, sheis not superstitious. Besides, she knows 


tenderness as she looked upon her child, “ you sur- 


face beamed upon him. 
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Rossitur kissed the child, and laid him back on 
Joliette’s knee. 

“ Poor little fellow !"he said; huskily. “ Youhave 
a heavy eecret, Joliette, and one hard to bear. You 
must let me help you. I will watch over your child 
as if he were my‘own. I will love him and teach 
lim and be a good uncle and friend to him, And if 
you and he need defence, I will defend you with my 
life.” 

His boyish face worked with emotion. He bent 
and kissed Joliette with a tender reverence, and then 
returned to his seat. 

Mr:. Bittle presently came and carried away 
Master Archie to his bedroom. 

For an hour Mr. Weston, Rossiter md Joliette 
sat in the secret parlour in confidential communion, 
and then the three passed out through the ward- 
robe and Miss Stair’s dressing-room, aud went to 
their own rooms. 

“T will see if lean’t effect a reconciliation between 
Joliette and Sir Mark,” thought Rossitur,as he crept 
into his bed. “I cannot betray the secret of the 
boy’s existence, but perhaps I can tonch his father’s 
heart, disabuse him of his suspicions against me, and 


briag him back to his wife! Ill go ‘to the castle to- 


morrow, assist inthe welcome, aud demand a private 
interview with him. ‘There is everything to gain 
aud nothing to lose!” 

Meanwhile, Joliette again secured her doors and 
returned to her child. He-was asleep in his litide 
bessinette. 

Mrs. Bittle and Meggy Dunn went ont and left her 


with her child. She knelt down beside him in a sort | 


of worship. 

“Qh, Heaven, ‘keep him and ‘preserve ‘him from 
all harm!” s!:o breathed, softly. “Sir Mark would 
take him from me. I tremble with a growing fear. 
A shadow of coming evil is falling upon me! What 
has fate to-morrow ‘in store for us?” 

(To be continued.) 





WE are satisfied, from the communications of our 
correspondents, that a vast deal of the domestic un- 
happiness which afflicts the land has‘its origin in the 
mistakes and follies of courtship. 

While a man is courting his eweetheart he acts in 
a way which is almost certain to unfit her for hard, 
matter-of-fact domestic life. He calls her an angel, 
a sylph, a fairy ; and tells her that sheis too angelic 
for the cares of this world, and when she becomes 
his wife she shall never know trouble or sorrow, but 
that her life shall be one unending round of blessed- 
ness and peace, 

Having convinced the poor girl that she is a sylph, 
a fairy, an angel, and that as his wifo she shall 
never know toil, or care, or trouble, he marries her, 
and straightway she is expected to do all manner of 
work such as no sylph or fairy or angel ever did, 
could, would or should do. And the husband who 
was to “shield her from all care,” grumbles at her 
because the coffee is muddy, because the steak is 
scorched, because the bread is heavy, and drives her 
frautic by boasting of the admirable way in which 
his mother always kept house. 

The wife being neither sylph, nor fairy, nor angel: 
but a woman, of course soon begins to retaliate, and 
reminds her husband of his own failings ; and matters 
go on from bad to worse and perhaps end in the life- 
long alienation of the wedded pair, 

The means of avoiding these perils of keeping 
house should be provided while the parties are keep- 
ing company. Let them each regard one another as 
real man and woman, not an ideal ‘man and angel. 
Instead of assuring one another that no care or 
trouble shall ever invade their home, Jet them look 
the realities full in the face. They will then see 
that they are going to have their full share of care 
and trouble, unless they fit themselves to do all 
domestic work is a superior manner, and to meet 
every anuoyance of life with patience and forbear- 
auce. A. P. 








A Heatnen Rvutze.—Pisistratus, the Grecian 
general, walking through some of the fields, several 
persons implored hischarity. ‘“‘If you want beasts 
to plough your land,” said he, “ I willlend you some; 
if you want land, I will lend; if you want seed to 
sow your land, I will give you some; but I will en- 
courage none in idleness.” By this conduct, in a 
short time there was not @ beggar ia all his do- 
minions. 

A war ram of pondrous proportions has just been 
com pleted for the Chilian Republic, She as 210 ft. 
in length, her breadth is 45 ft, 9 in., and her breadth 
of battery 53 ft. She has six 9 in. auzzle-oading 
rifled Armstrong guns, each weighing 28,350 lbs., 
or over 12} tons; with the gun carriage aud other 
fittings eacn weapon complete weighs nearly 20 tous. 
The ram bas also two 9 ib. field guns and two 20 
pounders on deck, The big guns fire the 9 in. 








Pailisershell and the “shrapnell boxes” of 250 lb-/ o’clock they have dinner—the “comida ”—and after 


each ; these are pointed, and explode not by fuse but’ 
by concussion with the object they strike, and they. 


cost from 3/. to 5/. each. ‘I'he armour-plating varies 
from nine to six inches in thicknese. The battery 
occupies alarge space on the second deck, and there 
are no means of ingress to a foe except through the 
port-holes. There are six boilers and two engines 
of 3,000-horse power on the twin screw principle. 
When completely manned for action the “ Admirante 
Cochrane ” will carry 400 souls. A sister ship is 
being built by the same firm. 








NO RIGHT TO BELIEVE THEM, 

THERE are certain rules of evidence which are 
just as sound and useful out of court as in, provided 
we desire to judge correctly and to do'justice. One 
of these ‘is, as the old Latins expressed it, “ faleus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus,” which means, not that a man 
who will tell a lie to one person in‘secret will repeat 
it in an omnibus where there are many to hear ‘him, 
but that a person who is false ‘in one thing is false in 
all things. And so the law holds him to be. In 
other words, neither property nor character shall be 
permitted to be put in jeopardy by the testimony of 
a known and notorious liar. 

We consider this doctrine the ‘only safe one, not 
for courts, but fur the community; aud when wesee 
a high and long-established charactor assailed by 
those who themselves admit that, heretofore, they 
have told lies—no matter for what purpose—on that 
very subject, we contend that no pérson has a right 
to give creience to the testimony of such witnesses. 
We might as well place our dwellings atthe mercy 
of incendiaries as to allow 'a neighbour's good name 
and reputation to be impaired by any statements or 
aceusations originating with and supported by such 
persons, 








PROCRASTINATION, 

Detays are dangerous, says the old proverb, and 
it isa very true one, Itis not always best to act 
upon the moment's impulse, especially if it is an 
angry one; but in the normal state of the mind the 
impulses of an honest heart are worth hearing. And 
when one’s couscience says suddenly: “ That is best 
—do it,” ten to one conscience is right. 

“Strike while the iron is hot” is borrowed from 
the blacksmith’s experience, and'he knows how neces- 
sary it is to carry it out. So, in many things of 
this life, the moment at which hearts are melted and 
softened is the time for action. Wait, and those 
hearts grow cold, and other interests stir them, and 
it is all too late, 

Better be rash than slow. It takes an immense 
capital to be slow upon; a little one will sometimes 
do, if used on the spot. In business this is certainly 
so. In almost all affairs of life at least one takes 
the chances of ruin or success, and that is better 
than to creep slowly to disappointment. 

Life is not long enough for procrastination. Youth 
is not long enough ; hope and energy leave us too 
soon to be trifled with. As for love, how many a 
man bas lost the woman he wanted just because he 
did not ask berin time? How many a woman has 
trifled with an honest love, and feared and trembled, 
uutil the hope deferred which makes the heart sick 
has turned it from her? 

If you huve a thivg todo, do it ; do it now if you 
can. Better fall with a crash than have the moss 
grow over you, and stand a desolate, useless ruin. 
We all know how a chasm, which slow, methodical, 
painstaking considerations would prove to us could 
not be cleared at ail, may be crossed by a sudden 
run and jeap. We all kuow how in a moment of 
excitement we have strength which surprises our- 
selves, and which we could not coolly summon, So 
with mental action. The quicker the better, as a 
general thing, At least do not procrastinate ; do not 
pass hours that should be spent in action in idle 
dreaming. ‘lake life in your hands, and, for weal or 
for woe, go on with it, fearing nothing, hoping 
everything, leading even in its forlorn hopes with a 
soldier’s spirit to the very end. Aud you shall have 
a brighter present, and richer draughts as you go on, 
and fewer dregs wien the cup is emptied, <2 








Fisutnc BY Mpans or Pxpiosives.—A method 
of catching fish, employed for years by poachers in 
England, is to fill a large stone bottle with quick- 
lime, then to pour in water enough to nearly till the 
jer, and cork it ap, securing the cork to the neck of 
the bottle by copper wire. ‘Tue bottleis thrown into 
the water, and the pressure caused by the working 
of the lime explodes the bottie and stuus the fish, 
wirich then float helplessly on the surface of the 
water, 

A Gurpss or Spayisn Lire.—All the Spaniards 
rise, as a rule, at five or six iu the summer to enjoy 
tle only enjoyable time of the summer day; at ous 








that follows the two hours’ siesta in the darkenod 
‘room. Evening then draws on, the delicious light 
‘breeze rises and blows freshly from the’ hills, and 
‘the ladies go out in groups to the alemodo for the 
passao, or walk. Such is the ‘Spanish lady's day, 
She has, however, her “ereadas ” to look after ; and, 
above all, her dresses to make or superintend, and 
her graceful mantilla to arrange. It is quite a strik- 
ing sight to pass down the streets, from six to eight 
at night, and eee the graceful carriage of the head 
and the stately upright walk of the Spanish ladies, 
with their long white dresses trailing behind them 
in‘a cloud of dust. How they manage to walk over 
the rough, unpaved, wneven streets without a trip is 
amystery. At about ten all retire to rest, to rise up 
refreshed for another eventful day. As regar'’s the 
master of the house, he really seems to have but one 
interest in life, and that is politics. He may ride 
out to view his olive farm or hill mine; aud you 
will certainly meet him in his shop, his casino, or his 
friend’s casa, smoking the inevitable cigarillo, and 
chatting, or making a bargain. Politics—politics are 
everything to him, and of politics he seems never to 
tire. 


— 
— 








SCIENCE. 


To Restorr Oup Zinc WHITE.—If kept for along 
zinc white becomes granular and gritty, and useless 
for painting. It may be restored by ignition in an 
earthen crucible. 

UrinizATion or Wasts Soap Lyzs AnD OIy 
Liquors.—lInstead of separating the fatty matters 
from’ ‘the water by means of eral acids, it 
has been osed to treat them with salts of 
magnesia. Magnesian soaps are thus formed, con- 
taining 60 per cent. of fatty matter, and which 
may be used in the manufacture of gas for lighting 
purposes. 

A commreston has recently boen appointed in 
France to conduct a series of experiments ona 
steam organ, called “ The Calliope,” for signalling, 
the sound of which, it is stated, may be heard from 
a distance of fifteen leagues in fine weather, and 
from a minimum distance of three leagues in foul 
weather. The period ofthe aut 1. equinoctial 
gales as a crucial test will be chosen for experi- 
ments. 

Erastve Soap To REMOVE GREASE AND Stains 
FRoM CLOTHING.—Iwo pounds of good Castile 
soap, half a pound of carbonate of potash, dissolved 
in half a pint of hot water. Cut the soap in thin 
slices, boil the soap with the potash until it is thick 
enough to mould in cakes; also and aleohol half 
an ounce, camphor half an ounce, hartshorn half 
an ounce; colour with half an ounce of pulverized 
charcoal. , 

AccorpIne to a French veterinary surgeon, 4 
simple method of preventing flies from annoying 
horses consists in painting the inside of the ears, or 
any other part especially troubled, with a few drops 
of empyreumatic oil of juniper. Itis said that the 
odour of this substance is unendurable to flies, and 
that they will keep at a distance from the parts so 
anointed. If this treatment should accomplish the 
alleged results, it may, perhaps, be applicable in re- 
pelling mosquitoes from the faces and hand of 
tourists and sportsmen -when passing through woods 
or meadows, 

PHenic Actp FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
Woop.—It is admitted that, if tar increases the 
durability of woods exposed to air and moisture, 
this property is owing to its phenic acid and its 
creosote. It is, then, rational to believe that, in re- 
placing the sap of the trees with slightly phenic 
water, they are protected from rot. But phenic 
acid is insensibly driven from the wood under the 
influence;of water. M. Boucherie considers that 
phenic acid can only be rendered useful by mixture 
with sulphate of copper, to defend stakes driven 
into the sea against the attacks of the teredo. 

A Russtan INTERNATIONAL Exposrtion.—A 
permanent International Exposition of machinery 
is to open at the Museum of the Imperial Poly- 
technic Society in St. Petersburg, Russia, Tho ob- 
ject of the exhibition is to promote the introduction 
and employment throughout the empire of new and 
improved tools and machinery, whether of domestic 
or foreign manufacture, by demonstrating their ad- 
vantages through public experiments. ‘I'he enter- 
prize is also intended to establish closer relations 
between the Russian manufactures and those of 
other countries. Full'particulars may ‘be obtained 
by addressing Colonel Sytenko, President of the 
Russian Imperial Polytechnic Society, 2, Rue 
Panteley Mouskaia, St. Petersburg. 

Mercantine Navies oF THE Worip—lt 
appears that in 1873 sailing vessels had decreased 
—as compared with 1870—i0 number ‘by 5°44 pet 
cent.; in tonnage by 11°75 per cent. ; in average 8120 
by 667 per cent. Steamers had in the same me 
increased in number by 24°59 per cent.; in tonnage 
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by 5494 per cent. ; in average size by 24°41 por 
cent. The total number of sailinz ves was, in 
1970, 59,518, with a tonnage of 16,042,498 tons ; in 
1873, 56,281, 14,185,836 tons, the average size being, 
in 1870, 270 tons; in 1878, 252 tons. Of steamers 
the total numbers were, in 1870, 4,182 with 2,793,532 
tons, average size 676 tons; in 1873, 5,148, and 
4,398,113 tons, averaging 841 tons each. In 1870 
Great Britain cartied 6,993,153 tons in 23,165 sail- 
ing vessels, and 1,651,767 tons in 2,426 steamers ; 
in 1873, 5,320,089 tons in 20,832 sailing vessels, and 
9,624,431 tons in 3,306 steamers. 

MODERN ALCHEMY AND IT8 ACHIEVEMENTS. 

PsorL# who made any pretensions to being 
fashionable will wear glittering ornaments somehow, 
and prefer the false tononeatall, Theart of imi- 
tating the genuine has become ao perfected that, 
apart from certain tests which in ordinary circum- 
stances it is convenient or impossible to apply, not 
one in ten thousand can detect the difference. In 
dash and splendour the imitated are often scarcely 
inferior to the originals whence by the chemist’s 
magic they are copied. s peiricha ‘ 

In the manufacture of artificial diamonds, the 
object of the splendid illusion is to produce a per- 
fectly colourless substance, thoroughly lucid, and 
capable of reflecting all lights. First, itis necessary 
to dissolve charcoal. Then follow processes re- 
quiring crystallization—a mingling of pure water, a 
little carbonate of sulphur, and certain proportions 
of liquified phosphorus. Still, all this may nct yield 
a thoroughly deceptive diamond. Another compo- 
sition is made from silver sand,'very pure potash, 
mivium, caleined borax and a form of arsenic, 
varied oceasionally by # mixture of strass—a mix- 
ture for which an equivalent is ‘* paste,” and which 
represents transparent pebbles burnt to powder, 
white lead and other similar materials. Sometimes 
rock-¢-ystal is used, with borax acid from Italy and 
nitrate of potash. Of these materials are composed 
the false diamonds which figure so alluringly in the 
shop windows. 

The sapphire is a product of the East, though 
found of inferior quality in Bohemia, Saxony and 
France, among the rocks of the secondary period. 
There are white sapphires, occasionally mistaken 
for diamonds; erimson or carmine, resplendent be- 
yond description; vermillion and topaz-tinted. 
Indeed, we may assign rank to the emerald as 
daughter of the sapphire. But the imitation of 
each and all of them is simple enough, if you but 
know how. ‘Take, as the vookery-books say, one 
ounce of paste, mix with two grains of precipitated 
oxide of cobalt, and there you have the coloured and 
glowing necklet, which none except a jeweller can 
detect. 

Coming tothe splendid gem the ruby, whether 
of Brazil, Barbary or Bohemia, with its cherry or 
purple red, varied by opalescent or miliy aspects, 
there are various methods of rivalling ‘it—with 
litharge and calcined shells; with paste, antimony, 
glass and purple of Oassins; with white sand 
washed in hydrochloric acid, minium, calcined 
potash, calcined borax and oxide of silver stirred in 
a crucible. 

The topaz, or something very like it, can be ob- 
tained from a little white lead with some shells of a 
rich tint pulverized and calcined; or from a mix- 
ture of antimony, glass and ordinary jeweller’s 
paste with purple of Cassius; or, again, by a com- 
position of white lead, minium, burnt potash, burnt 
borax, and oxide of silver. 

Emerald, amethyst, onyx and coral, each in turn 
is imitated by the skull of the chemist in combining 
materials of comparatively easy procurement. 
There is a notorious manufacture of onyx nearly all 
over Europe from German pebbles treated with 
acids; and the false can scarcely be distinguished 
from the true, except by their weight and price. We 
should recomment very great caution in purchasing 
what purports to be onyx. In no kind of precious 
stones is more deception practised. 

False pearls were invented in Paris towards the 
close of Henry IV’s reign by an ingenious fellow 
named Jaquin. Thence the manufacture spread 
into Italy, where it was extensively practised, 
though the French specimens retained their superio- 
tity. The rose pearls of Turkey are formed by 
pounding fresh and young flowers in a mortar until 
they become a paste, spreading this on cloth and 
laying to partially dry in the sun. When uearly 
dry they are pounded again in rose-water, and dried 
again, and so on until the paste is exceedingly fine, 
when it is rounded into shape, polished with rose- 
water for the sake of lustre and seent, and thus 
become the pretty impostures celebrated as the 
rose-pearl. M. J. H. 

Tus Larcrest Gas Merser In tax Worip.— 
The Gas Meter Company, Limited, have lately 
erected, at the Independent Gaglight Company's 
Works, Haggerstone, london, a station meter which 
is the largest yet made. Its capacity is 150,000 


The cast iron tank, with its 
isof the Grecian order and wing dimen- 
sions, namely: 19 feet 8 inches square, and the 
total height from floor line to the top of pediment 
is '20 fest 2 inches, and when filled to the working 
waterline contains 21,000 gallons of water. The 
inlet and outlet connections are 30 inches in dia- 
meter. Themeter works well.at threo-tenth of an 
inch pressure. 

Unarmovurep Pratep SHirs.—From a Parlia- 
mentary zeturn it appears that no fewer than forty- 
three unarmoured plated ships were in process of 
being built for the Britich navy on the 15th of Juky 
last, amd in addition to thess nine more had been 
ordered to be built by the First Lord of the Ad- 
mie. Auese he former are oe ik ” (late 
‘Blonde), w: guns; “Raleigh,” 22 guns; 
‘‘Baechante,” 16 guns; “Boadicea,” 16 guns; 
“ Buryalus,” 16 guns; “ Rover,” 18 guns ; and *‘ En- 
counter,” “‘ Amethyst,” “Mofeste,” ‘ Sapphire,” 
‘“‘Diamend,” and “ Mazgicienne,” 14 gans‘each. 
he mime wessela to be ‘built, five—the “Gar- 
“ Tourmaline.”’ “* Turquoise,” 


“Cormorant,” “Osprey,” and ‘ 
guns each. 

pablinhes in tho Gasctte. Molisale ist Octet 
mann in edic Ort 
some curions details he has discovered in some old 
Oriental chronicles, tending to show that the 
Siamese Twins, as well as the Sisters Milly and 
Christine, had prototypes in former times. Aceord- 


ilasters, cornice, etc., 


Armenia to Constantinople in -the 744, a 
monster, consisting of two chiléron ead of one 
mother. ‘These cbiidren were attached to one 
another at the epigastrinm, so that they faced each 
other, the other paats.of their bodi i 


augury, 
the | ‘eaebarn azain wher a 
co’ imely +> sac ascended the 
throne of the Cmsars. Qneof twins died, and 
the most dkitiul icians endeavonred to divide 
Hem no nagne = yemaner preter fife. The operation, 


owewer, auly served te prolong its duration fer 
a 

Tae Torrzepo Smr “ Vesuvivs.”—This 
remerikcebie and hi mnique specimen of naval 


highly 

architesimpe is mow beimg fitted up in the Roya 
Nawal Portemouth, under the immediate 
direc the Terpedo Seeret Committee, and is 
expected tto take part im the mext series of to ° 
experiments egaimet the “@beren;” Designed by 
Mr. Barnaby, chief naval-anshittect ‘to thhe Admiralty, 
and built at Pembroke Naval Dockyard, the“ Vesu- 
vius” is the greatest novelty yet added to any navy 
in the world. When fully equipped for sea her hull 
will be about three feet above water and the screw 
below. The iength between perpendicniars is 90tf., 
extreme breadth 22ft., witha depth in hold of 11ft. 
5in., giving a displacement of 241 tons. She is 
propelled by twin screws driven with engines of 
360 indicated horse-power, on the surface condenser 
principle, and boilers bearing a pressure of 70lbs. 
to the square inch. She produces no smoke, coke 
only being used, and the funnel is @ horizontal one 
lying close to the deck, which is semi-oval on sur- 
face. The crew are stationed below, and thorough 
ventilation is provided by a continuous draught of 
air produced in furnaces by hand until steam is got 
up, and afterwards by meuns of a donkey engine, 
which drives a fan, in addition to her large engines 
used for various purposes. Several trial trips have 
been made to test her engines and machinery at 
various rates of speed, and the results have been 
in most respects very satisfactory. : 
Loaptina Heavy Guns.—Some ingenious con- 
trivances have been produced to meet the necessity 
which has arisen for loading heavy guns inside a 
ship’s turret, where tho ordinary rammer and sponge 
fixed on the end of long poles would be useless for 
the want of room, utless the sponging and ram- 
ming home were dove from the deck outside the 
turret. The Admiralty have, however, expressed a 
desire for some appliances which shall enabiethe gun 
to be sponged and loaded, even when the ports are 
closed, in order that the gun and gunuers may be 
completely covered from the enemy’s fire, and the 
expedients before mentioned. are being tried in the 
Royal Carriage Department. One consists of a 
chain or vertebra, worked by a windlass; the ram- 
mer or sponge is fixed at one end of the chain, 
which, though flexible in one position, fixes 
when turned over, and by the working of the crank, 
is forced towards tne chamber of the gun. Another 
plan proposes to accomplish the desired end by 
utilizing the science of pneumatics. A powerful 
air-puinp is placed in the deck below or in any other 
pa:t of the ship. The head of the rammer is made 
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cubic feet of gas per hour, and its measuring 
drum delivers for each revolution 1,600 cubic feet. 





to fit the rifling of the gun with great exactness, 


ing to these Byzantine chronicles, there came frem | 





the force pump, is driven in or sucked out accord- 
ing as the air is pumped out of the gun or into it, 
‘bhrough the hollow head of the ram. , As the sponge 
cannot be made air-tight, it is fixed on the head of 
the rammer. 

Diamonps For EveryBopy.—Everybody is to be 
able to wear diamonds now, as a process has been 
invented, we are told, for the manufacture of pure 
artificial diamonds from benzine—not the kind 
meant in our police reports when we say a man has 
imbibed too much benzine, but the genuine article. 

ine is introduced into a glass shell about six 
 anches in thickness, and of standing 
@marmous pressure. Another subsimnce having a 
steemg affinity for hydrogen, butttige mame of which 
is kept socret, is introduced withit. "Bho poles of 
@ moderately strong battery are also introduced, 
and the whole hermetically sealed. . A decomposi- 
tion*takes place slowly, the hydrogen unites with 
the substance for which it hasan affinity, and pure 
colourless carbon is set free, and in course of time 
} forms in‘the shape of diamonds of varioms sizes on 
| the intesier sides of the glass shelL..'The only 
| question ge, if the hydrogen unitesqwith the secret 
| Substanes introduced, for which ittaas ‘am affinity, 
‘and ‘the @atbon iis set free, whence és derived the 
; normens pressure which is claimed to be essential 





to the sucess ifthe process? Unless perchance 
this substance mposed azid @ebs free an- 
ether gas which wffinity for catbon, 


——E——— 
TOO MANY CHAIRS 
SELFisnH people are wery plentiful;andfhey never 
exhibit themselves a9 well as in a crowd. like etenm- 
boats every day funpish many proofs ef this. With 
j what eagerness thewelfish ones appropriate chairs 
and camp-stosis! Blow they put theirlbaggage on 
one and their fed em another! ow they look 
away from whp ave wearily standing first on 
one ioot and them en the ether, andhow trmmphant 


but as te ‘twims were superstitionsly ~~ ty ‘they are when modest people, having giameed signi- 


ficantly ot their » pass on im powerty and 
adudgeon. 

Never dasill I forget the figure of a comfortable 
quakerags, who, pate. | possessed -herself of four 
arm-¢ehairs, kept guard ever them for two mortal 
hours, cjaculating, “‘ Bagaged, friend,” whenever a 
hand was stretched towards.cnewt ‘them. How the 
German lady shrugged ‘her shoulders and went 
through a pantomime of wearimess all in vain; how 
a lame gentleman limped by twiae withowt soften- 
ing her heart ; and how # mother with twins soli- 
loguized that “she conld met etend, but must soon 
sit down on the deck,” without preducing an im- 
pression. And how,at lest, thamewaee “ ris'n ;,” 
and a band ef energetic xepagers, headed by a black- 
eyed lady, who had previously mematked that she 
should bear it very little longer, pownsed upon thoso 
seats, and left the Quakeress to thequiet contem- 
plation of the fact that one passenger is entitled to 
one chair only, when there are not seats enough for 
all. 

And there is a text in this when next she has a 
call to speak in mecting—a text she might improve 
upon ad libitam ; for if every one were contented 
with one comfortable seat in this world, more people 
who now stand uneasily on the edge of poverty 
might be well seated too. ‘I'he selfish people of this 
world make others suffer, and that is the worst 
of i M.K. D. 








Or1GIn or THE ForGeT-mE-NoT.—This popular 
tradition, which tells how the name came to be ap- 
plied to the plant which now bears it throughout 
Europe, is not generally known. It is said that a 
knight and a lady were walking by the side of the 
Danube, interchanging vows of devotion and affec- 
tiou, when the latter saw on the other sido of the 
stream the bright blue flowers of the myosotis, and 
expressed a desire for them. The kuight, eager to 
gratify her, plunged into the river, and, reaching the 
opposite bank, gathered a bunch of flowers. On his 
return, however, the current proved too strong for 
him, and, after many efforts to reaci the land, he was 
borne away, With a last effort he flung the fatal 
blossoms upon the bank, exclaiming as be did so: 
**Porget me not!” 

One HunDRED AND Twenty YEARSOLD.—There 
are certain portions of Virgin’a which have long 
been celebrated for the healthfuiness of climate and 
the longevity of the inhabitants. Here is the latest 
example: Mrs. Katie Shepp, living in the Massa- 
nutten Mountain, near Keezeltown, five miles east 

of Harrisonburg, Virginia, has, it is stated, now 
reached her one hundred and twentieth birthday. 
Mrs. Shepp was married in the year 1774, at the age 
of twenty. Her husband, who has been dead about 
sixty years, was in his twenty-third year at the 

time of his marriage, and he was a waggoner in the 

war of the Revolution. Mrs. Shepp remembers 

many of the incidents then occurring in the vicinity. 

Her mind is clear, and she does the work of the 


family she lives with, as well as her own sewing. 





and, being fitted to the end of a tube connected with 





and has never used spectacies. 
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[COMING AT LAST.] 


MORE THAN HER MATCH. 


Loxo shafts of moonlight were shooting down 
through what seemed an almost impenetrable wood, 
and quivering on the green mosses. A faint wind 
dallied with the foliage. Wild flowers flecked the 
ground. 

Here, in this sylvan retreat, sat Miss Le Barron, and 
she was considerably out of lmmour, for every now 
and then she drove the point of her parasol into the 
unoffending mosses. 

She looked, and was, disgusted with everything 
and everybody, ‘The belle of three seasons, during 
which she had escaped heartwhole, she was now 
nonplussed. And all because of a three weeks’ so- 
Journ at # country villa, 

To be sure, moonlight, sifting through vines over 
a rustic porch, las something more intoxicating than 
the glare of gas jets; a wandering, scented wind 
just off from meadows, has rather a finer appeal than 
air vitiated by cut flowers; drives over grass-grown 
roads, that are hedged with wild roses, and o’erhung 
with branches, are just a trifle different in eff-ct from 
city parks in landau or coupé; and that animal, man, 
whw in town is done up in dress-coat and kids, is, in 
the country, where one would suppose zoological 
specimens would thrive better, sowething more 
human, in straw hat, and a knot of violets in his 
button-hole. At any rate Masige had found it so. 

Madge had never been off her guard before, 
Hitherto she had passed her summer at fashionable 
watering-places. But this year she had come to a 
quieter place, and had met Lyndhurst Barrington. 

She did not yet know, however, she was in thral- 
dom. She only knew she was cross and lonesome, 
and so she sat punching the little wood-blossoms 
and pouting, 

She thought Barrington exceedingly companion- 
able, and that the other four gentlemen stopping at 
the villa were little better than wooden men. 

As for earnest love, why, her intentions, for three 








years had been never to venture her heart at sea, but 
only to glide about the shore, flirting, safe to dis- 
embark any time. Yet she was now thinking of 
Lyndhurst Barrington in a way many would have 
termed love. But she would not admit this to her- 
self. He was a delightful summer friend—that was 
all, she said. She liked summer and flowers and 
birds and hazy atmospheres and a quiet flirtation ; 
but when these went the coming season brought new 
enjoyments and fresh flirtations, and Barrington 
could go with them. Were there not others, pray, 
who could read ‘Tennyson and sing tenor? But now, 
just this moment, it was rather lonesome. If he only 
would come! 

He had gone to town the morning previous, pro- 
mising to return atevening. She had walked with 
him through this wood-path, on his way to the sta- 
tion. He had lingered a moment at the stile beyond, 
to tell her how beautiful she looked, how the fresh, 
morning air had brightened the colour on her cheeks. 

“Come this evening as far as here to meet me,” 
he had said, “won’t you? The path will be a per- 
fect labyrinth without you.” 

“ You will surely return ?” she had answered. “ If 
you don’t I shall find every tree a hobgoblin when I 
go back alone.” 

“Come? I shall think of nothing else. I shall 
do nothiug all day but pull out wy watch to see if it 
is time for the train.” 

Then he caught her hand ina quick way, thought 
&@ moment, bounded over the stile and hastened down 
the path, turning often to look at the pretty picture 
she made, listlessly leaning on the bars, with a tinge 
of regret on her face. At a turn where she would 
soon be hid from sight he had dared to wave her a 
kiss. 

Maude was now waiting, according to appointment, 
ee she had taken care to concoct a most ravishing 
toilet. 

But all her little preparations were wasted. Mr. 
Lyndhurst Barrington did not come. Still she waited. 


— 





It seemed so unreasonable, so cruel, to disappoint 
her. Perhaps he was only trying to tease her, had 
got out unseen, and would surprise her directly by 
his appearance. 

A doleful sough of wind, coming from the dark re. 
cesses of the wood, a sudden shutting down of night, 
made Miss Le Barron feel something like fear, and 
she started nervously to return. Asit grew darker 
her dread became terror, she fancied strange noises 
were about, her feet scarcely touched the ground, she 
skimmed on, fluttering at heart, like some low-flying 
bird belated from its nest. 

What wonder that she vowed that night, as she 
brushed out her hair, never to forgive Mr. Barring- 
ton? What wonder that a harniless little bunch of 
violets, which he had gathered for her the day pre- 
vious, and which she had treasured in a solitaire 
vase on her dressing case, she now found faded, dis. 
agreeable and odourless, and that she tossed them 
pettishly out into the darkness from her window? 

“I detest him and his violets,” she cried. “He 
may stop in town till Doomsday for aught I care,” 

Miss Le Barron did not sleep well, and rose in the 
| morning with a little dull weight on her feelings. 
| “Perhaps,” she thought, “ he will not come, even 

to-day,” 

As a dressed for breakfast he was constantly in 

her mind. 

“ Perhaps he did it on purpose,” she said, “ Per- 
; haps he didn’t, but lost the train. But he had no 
| business to.Jose the train,” she added. “ Perhaps 
' he was ill; perbaps some woman had asked him to 
remain. Well, if so, I don’t care,” she said, “ Hs 
shall see I am happy enough, and not even piqued, 
when he comes.” , 

Still, as the day wore on, Madge found the iadies 
of the company provoking, and the gentlemen more 
uninteresting than ever. Mechanically, towards 
evening, she donned the same toilet as on the night 
previous, and took a circuitous route through the 
garden, that none might be cognizant of her move- 
ments. Emerging out of sight, she struck straight 
for the wood-vath, and there we find her again, 
listenin for ihe roarof the train, notwithstanding 
all her angry vows of the night before. 

Beautiful, cross, unreasonable girl! 

“} will not go,” she was saying to herself, “and 
that will be a disappointment to him.” 

She was somewhat unsettled, however, for fear she 
might be’in just such another predicament as on the 
preceding evening, and have to return through the 
gloomy wood alone. She had seven-eighths of a 
mind to go straight back, even yet. But she remained 
after all, so perverse is woman. ’ 

At last, with a sudden screech, the engine came 
steaming along. 

Miss Le Barron began to trace figures on tle 
ground with her parasol, and put on a most uvexpec- 
tant air, her features sinking into a repose aud uu- 
concern benign enough to befit a saint. 

She saw Lyndhurst Barrington descend from the 
train and stride joyously tiil he came in sight of the 
stile; for, though hidden herself, she could observe 
all his movements. 

He came on, eagerly, looking to the right and left 
for her ; and almoststumbled over Miss Le Barron. 

“Oh, Madge!” he cried, as he threw himself 
at her feet, “‘ you did forgive me and have come to 
meet me.” 

“Forgive you, Mr. Barrington?” Nothing could 
be more icy cold, “Pray what has been your fault? 

She looked as she spoke straight before her, but 
with an air of surprise which was exceedingly well 
counterfeited. 

He looked up eagerly into her face, as he an- 
swered : 

“Why, I was button-holed to death in town yes- 
terday. It seemed as if a conspiracy had been en- 
tered into, and that every fellow 1 knew had leit 
his summer haunt to go up to town to detain me. ! 
transacted but half my business, and put off Jack 
Longley with only a nod, on my way to the station. 
I suppose he’ll never speak to me again. After all, 
I was one minute too late. 1 saw the train sweeping 
out of the station just as I reached it. I was in de- 
spair, thinking you would come to meet me.” 

“I did walk down, last evening, but i can hardly 
say, sir, that 1 came to meet you. I did not expect 
you. I thought if business or illness kept you you 
might be goue a week. I never thought of you as 
hobnobbing with your male frieuds and sauuteriog 
to the station.” 

** Madge !” and a serious look came into his face. 
“Let us begin where we left off yesterday.” 

“ Very well,” she replied. “I believe the point at 
which you left off was whistling, and I was doing 
nothing in particular; so if you will strike off a stave 
of anything I will demurely, but admiriugly, walk by 
your side.” 

“ Madge,” he exclaimed, excitedly, “ I did no such 
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i ith, my last remembranco is of a prettier 
ay Rey ‘art-room ever hold. I sawa beauti- 
Pl woman, wt regret at my leave—a woman I 
vant for my wife.” 
“Ser oa a poser! Proposed to! . It came like 
sweet surprise, nevertheless. But it was contrary to 
iss Le Barron’s tactics. 
et weeks of delightful flirting to be cut off in 
a moment in this fashion? How could he have be- 
lieved her in earnest? 1t was ridiculous. She had 
meant to play the injured mistress for several days 
and make him abject in his efforte to reiustate him. 
self with her. Sho did not want a climax reached 
with this man. Her heart had told her it would 
leave her regret she had never known before. To 
avoid this now sho would begiu with badinage. 

“Roally, Mr. Barrington,” she said, “ you must be 
hungry or over-tired to make such a statement. A 
spread table, steaming viands comfort and o wife 
must have shot through your braiv. I can assure 
you a delightful supper awaits you and a piazza 
smoking party.” 

“Miss Le Barron,” he began, frowning, without 
apparent notice of her words, and rising to his feet, 
“three weeks ago I did not know you; but in that 
time all my life now seems to have been crowded. I 
never stopped to question your actions. I felt you 
loved me. It seemed as if there were no need of 
asking for vows—they would denote a 
ment of love. I wanted it to be as if we had loved 





“Very well,’’ she interrupted, “let it be so; no 
yor-, no asking, no commencement, You see I 
agree with you perfectly.” 

“No, I will not have it so,” he cried, trying to 
take her hand, 

“Your perseverance to-day,” she answered, “is 
exceeded by nothing but your neglect of yesterday. 
I agree to all your moods, and then you change 
them. I cannot follow you through any more intri- 
cacies or ingenious changes.” 

Here she slipped her hand into his arm in the old 
familiar way, as if that would end the controversy. 
He gently disengaged her hand. 

“As you please,” she laughed, shrugging her 
shoulders. “Ican pick my way through this bog 
without help.” 

“TI hope Eon not wanting in gentle behaviour, 
but before I or you stir a step-farther,” he said, step- 
ping in front of her and barring the way, “I want a 
simple answer toa simple question—plain ‘ yes’ or 
‘no.’ Do you love me, Madge?” 

“If I cannot say ‘yes,” perhaps I cannot say ‘no.’ 
; think friendship does no justify an abrupt ‘no.’ 


“I don’t want equivocation,” he broke in. “If 
you love me, eyes, lips, voice, acts, all would blend 
into ‘yes.’ It must be ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ I say.” 

Madge had never met any man so masterful. But 
she answered, nevertheless : 
~~ Then ‘no,’ since you force me to be unlady- 
ike.” 

“T do not ask you to be unladylike; Ido not say 
you are. I asked you for your love. It was a straight- 
forward question, I wanted a straightforward answer, 
My arm, Miss Le Barron.” 

_ And thus walking, assisting her over every trifling 
inequality of the ground, they went on to the villa. 

Miss Le n was exceedingly gay that evening. 
Lyndhurst loved her! Of course, she was not going 
Into any prosy engagement. She could not hedge her- 
self in by marriage, But they could live the delight- 
ful life they had lived this last three wéeke always. 
He bad nothing in partionlar to do. Why could he 
not establish himself in bachelor quarters, and visit 
herevery day? She could, she thought, flirt just 
the same, when he was not by; and his attentions, 
therefore, be just so much gained. Her life was not 
to be altered an iota. She did not profess to love the 
man. He must not, however, scatter his attentions, 
He must concentrate all his admiration on her. 

But towards the close of the evening, when Madge 
found he had not sought her once, a shadow of a 
thought passed through her mind that, perhaps he 
was not a poodle dog, after all, to be led about in this 
way by a string. 

She had sung, thinking to bring him to her side 3 
but he had lounged away smoking, a thing he had 
never done before when she was at the piano. She 
had taken a garden stroll with a rival, Mr. Oakley, 
and Lyndhurst had carelessly drawn up his out- 
stretched legs, as he sat lazily on the steps, to let them 
pass down without other notice of their presence. He 
had, she decided, fairly ill-treated her, a lady ; and 
she would not tolerate rudeness, She would teach 
him what was due to her. 

But days passed. A week wore on. She found no 
Possible chance to visit her anger’on him. He never 
joined her. He was always civil and well-bred, but 


of an evening. Ho wont fishing by sunrise, rode on 
horseback half the day, and asked the gentlemen to 
his quarters ; the ladies, sitting lonely in the parlour, 
heard, through the open windows, laughter ring out 
and gay songs being sung. It was getting madden- 
ing. 
Sas evening, Madge curved herself up on @ sofa, 
and looked at the matter fairly, She must out-general 
him. But how? She had tried hauteur, and it had 
signally failed. Now she would try a dash of ‘‘ giving 
in,” even though it hurt her to do go, She would plant 
herself on the old footing. 

Just then Lyndhurst stepped into the room, 
cautiously at first, as if fearing her presence. She 
immediately rose to meet him. He did not start, but 
looked her over from head to foot, without a word. 
She gaily said: 

“Don’t you think your highness is over-doing 
things a trifle?” 

Then she lost control of herself and showed her 
vexation. 

‘* Sing to me,” she cried, “ walk with me, talk to me, 
do anything to obliterate this doleful week.” 

‘‘ Well, Miss Le Barron,” be answered, coolly, 
“ suppose we talk and walk, I’ll say, under the stars, 
what I said under the oaks ; and you shall give me a 
true answer.” 

She looked at him a moment, then fairly blazed. 

‘“*T never saw such persistence. Thank Heaven, I 
go home to-morrow, where gentlemen know what is 
due toa lady, and take ‘no’ for ‘no,’ without getting 
sullen. Good-night, Mr. Barrington; and good-bye. 
If you ever consent to be less boorishly persistent, I 
shall be pleased to see you in London.” 

He watched her out of the room, and then sat down 
to the piano. 

Miss Le Darron’s first impulse was to seek out the 
party on the lawn; but somehow every face but one 
seemed tame. Then she resolved to go into the library 
and read ; but books were so wearying. 

“T would play,” she said, pettishly, “if that pig- 
headed masculine was not monopolizing the piano,” 

Just at this point she burst into tears, Orying, 
usnally, to Miss Le Barron, consisted of a couple of 
tears mopped up by a bit of lace. She had never before 
thrown herself down in such limp shape, and got into 
such a thorough tempest of weeping as now. She 
was an hour at it. Gradually she got calmer ; she 
sat up and began to consider what was next best to 
do. 

She tried to think of going home as a pleasure soon 
at band. Home! What had she there? Only an 
old aunt, who dozed in a lace-cap, with a cup of choco- 
late at her elbow half the fime. The memory of the 
pleasant days spent here would drive her wild in that 
gloomy houee. Then she acknowledged it would be 
terrible anywhere without—without—— 

She jumped to her feet. 
“ He will drive me wild,” she said, “ banging in 
that way on the piano.” 
She passed into the hall and looked into the draw- 
ing-room, where he sat placidly playing. 
“ Poor fellow!” she thought, *‘ how can I call it 
obstinacy ? It looks like misery written all over his 
features. And isn’t he superb looking? And he 
will be mine if I say it.” r 
Suddenly—can you comprehend it?—she walked 
straight into the parlour and stole up behind him. 
Not a word was said for some moments, But his 
fingers fell from the keys, his arms dropped listlessly 
at his sides, his head sank lower and lower on his 
breast, and Madge felt a mist gathering in her eyes, 
a mist of happy tears. 
* Come out under the stars,” she whispered “I 
want to say ‘ yes’ to you.” 
“TI am answered, Madge,” he said, drawing one of 
her hands over his shoulder, and talking with it 
against his lips. ‘Let us not mar this moment of 
surprise and joy by a single word.” 
“ Lyndhurst, you are provoking as ever. When I 
would not I must; now I will I shall not. I shall 
have to practice humility, I see, and study my lord’s 
moods. You've played the high hand long enough, 
and I insist on saying ‘ yes’ in my own way.” 
“TI don’t think you'll find me a tyrant,” he said, 
kissing her. ‘‘ But come out, Madge, and let’s com- 
pare our mutual miseries during the past week.” 
He led her through the low window, holding back 
the swaying vines for her to pass. There, arm-in- 
arm under the stars, let us leave them. 

F. V. BB. 








. WE are informed by a recent writer of travels 
that an Australian dark gentleman, when in search 
of a better half, sends a descriptive reporter on his 
travels, gains the knowledge he requires, creeps 
close to the camp on some dark, windy night, and, 
stretching out his spear, inserts its barbed point 
among her thick, flowing locks; turning it slowly 


up, when silently she follow her captor, to bogin 
a life of toil, from which she is not releasod till 
death, 

EssenTiats For Lanpy Ripers,—First they must 
be physically fit for the exercise, as to lungs, heart, 
and above all, nerves. The girl who is afraid of the 
common objects of the farm and field, who screams 
on the slightest possible excuse, who flies from a 
peaceful milch cow, and trembles at a mouse, is not 
fit to mount a horse—that is, if her terrors a> real, 
They may be either a foolish imitation of other silly 
women, or one of several small expedients for excit- 
ing interest in the male breast. In the former case, 
a course of bathing and a few timely words froma 
sensible, good-natured woman would probably effect 
a cure, 





INTERPRETATION OF A WILL. 

A very rich merchant, who had an only son, made 
his will, by which he gave all his wealth, which 
amounted to three hundred thousand francs, to cer- 
tain monks, leaving them to give to his son such a 
sum as they wished. The merchant died; the 
monks took all to themselves without wishing to 
give anything tothe heir, The latter complained 
to the Viceroy, who, having seen the will, asked the 
monks what they offered to the son. 

“ Ten thousand francs,” they replied. “ You wish, 
then, to have all the rest?” “Yes, my lord; we 
demand the execution of the will,’ “ That is just,” 
said the Viceroy, “ but you do not understand it 
properly, It is said the son shall have that which 
you wish; you grant ten to the heir; it is then two 
hundred and ninety thousand francs that you want. 
Ab! well; following the clause of the will, this sum 
is set apart for the son, I order you to give it to 
him ; the ten thousand francs remaining are therefore 
yours.” They were obliged to submit. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

THe attraction of the simplest bouquet is dependent 
exactly upon the amount of thought put in it. How- 
ever pretty flowers may be individually, however 
sweet aud shapely each one may be in itself, if taken 
at random and simply tied together, flowers they are 
still, iv is true, but they are no more a bouquet than 
the run of the fingers, vaguely and wantonly, over 
the strings of a harp is productive of music. 

There must be symmetry of general form, not 
mathematical symmetry, but such as we seein abirch 
or a chestnut—for a bouquet may, in general design 
be either light and tender or massive and sumptuous, 
but there must be accurate balance also of colour, 
with plenty of white and green, and a nice concord 
of scents, The last-named particular, though often 
one of the least regarded or never thought of at all, 
is in reality one of the most vital. The very name, 
“ bougqset,” carries with it, indeed, this identical idea, 
being derived from certain ancient words which 
imply “ perfection of odour.” 

As regards colours, they require to be judiciously 
disposed as to tone and contrast. All hues are good 
somewhere, but the best of the brilliant class may be 
utterly lost as to effect by misarrangement ; while 
delicate ones may be made to seem wan and worth- 
less for want of a little study of what constitutes a 
wise and friendiy juxtaposition. 

There are flowers that should never be used in 
bouquets. For though it must be a remarkable plant 
indeed for which a suitable place could not be found 
in the open garden, it is quite a different thing when 
we have to bring the garden rays, as it were, to a 
int. 

There is not a plant in existence that is unfitted 
to give a charm or a tinge of splendour to scenes re- 
ceptive of it; and in a certain sense there is scarcely 
a plant that may not be utilized as a decorative ob- 
ject. But the bouquet has limitations, A. S. M. 





Tus salaries of the singers engaged at the Apooll 
Theatre in Rome for the season of the Carnival and 
Lent of 1875 amount to the sum of 284,000E., 
divided as follows :—Madame Stoltz, 45,000f.; 
Madame Wizach, 36,000f.; Madame OContarini, 
15,000f.; Madame Sainz, 9,000f.; and Madame 
Bracciolini, 7,000f. ‘The men receive: M. Nicolini, 
35,000f.; M. Masini, 31,000f.; M. Lefranc, 24,0008. ; 
so much for the tenors. The baritones are to be 
paid—M. Aldighieri, 35,000f.; and M. Bertolasi, 
16,000f. Three bass singers are to receive 30,000f. 
Out of the thirteen persons thus named six are 
foreigners: Mesdames Stoltz and Wizach, Austrian ; 
Madame Sainz, German; MM, Nicolini and Lefranc, 
French; and M. Castlemary, first bass, also a native 
of France, 

Scorch Woopitanps.—The foliage of forest 
trees is, as far as we can recollect, as perfect this 
season as ever we saw it, and while this is true as 








that was all. She was downright perplexed. 


Sha scarcely ever met him, even at table, much less 


round and round, some of the hair becomes en- 
tangled with it ; then, with a sudden jerk, wakes her 


respects the leaves, it is equally 80 regarding the 
fruit, We have seldom seep ® more prolific wrop 
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of the mountain ash, whose clusters of bright red 
berries cheer and enliven the woods. The maple 
and sycamore families are also very rich, and like 
the rowan tree are splendid to behold. The oak is 
more than usually rich in frait for that part of the 
country, for the acorns are by no means either so 
numerous or so large as in the south of Scotland or 
England. Of all the forest trees, however, none is 
sorichly loaded asthe beech. There lias not been 
such an abundant crop since 1869, the year suc- 
ceeding the dry one of 1868. 





THE BRACING -AIR. 

AND now we breathe the bracing air of autumn— 
ife-renewing and strength-giving. How the blood 
seems to bound through the veins, and the earth 
itself seems hardly broad enough for the field of our 
exertions, The listless, idle days of summer are 
over, and work is now sweeter than repose 

We hear dissatisfied people murmur and complain 
about the change of seasons, but it seems to us one 
of Heaven's good gifts. We like the variety which 
it affords, and now, especially, while gathering in 
the rich fruits of the year, do we feel gratefu' for 
the harvest of energy, resolution and strength 
which the mellow and beautiful autumn brings 
with it, 





SEARCH FOR WIVES, 

Vere do men usually discover the women who 
afterwards become their wives is a question we have 
occasionally heard discussed, and the custom has in- 
variably become of value to young lady readers, 
It is certain that few men make selections from ball- 
rooms or any other places of public guiety; and 
nearly as few are influenced by what may be called 
showing off in the streets, or by any allurements of 
dress. 

Our conviction is, that ninety-nine hundredths of 
all the finery with which women decorate or load 
their persons go for nothing as far as husband- 
catching is concerned. When and how, then, do 
men find their wives? In the quiet homes of their 
parents or guardians—at the fireside, where the 
domestic graces and feelings are alone demonstrated, 
These are the charms which most surely attract the 
high as well as the humble. Against these, all the 
finery and airs in the world sink iuto insignificance. 








AMSTERDAM 

AmstTErpAnm, like Venice, is ‘built upon piles, and 
its streets ave nearly all accessible by cauals—even 
to the doors of many of ‘the dwelling-louses and 
stoves, Like the ‘Queen of the A‘iriatio.” writes a 
traveller, it has its three hundred bridges (the guide 
book says six hundred), but it is no more hke Venice 
“than I to Hercules.” Amsterdam is all reality 
and of the most practical character in its aspect, while 
Venice is like a “midsummer night’s dream.” 

‘I’ bere are sections of the thickly-peopled portions 
of the place tiat present the outdoor aspect. of 
humble life so noticeablein the Italian cities, though 
the individuality of the two races. so to speak, could 
hardly be wider apart in external aspect—oue dark 
as night, the other blonde and bright as the sunshine. 
I never saw such an array of rosy cheeks and fresh 
complexions as the women exhibit in the streets of 
Amsterdam they present a very striking contrast 
alter travelling in Southern Europe. ‘There, as 
throughout Germany, the woman divide the heavy 
work with the men; they steer the large merchant 
craft that navigate the broad canals; they row the 
smaller boats side by side with the husband or bro- 
ther, even using the long propelling poles at the 
shoulder, walking along the guawales of the heavily 
laden craft. « 

Many of the streets of the city would be quite 
handsome, with due allowance for Dutch architec- 
ture, were it not for a proclivity which the inhabi- 
tants evince for painting their houses black outside, 
giving a rather funereal aspect to the long range of 
facades in many quarters, As nearly all merchan- 
dize is transported by the canals, there is a noticeable 
absence of all sorts of vehicles except dog-carts and 
passenger vans; consequently a Venice-like silence 
pervades the scene. The queer aspect of the Low 
Countries, as presented in the form of hundreds of 
windmills, is not wanting in the city itself. R. N. 





Procress or JAPAN.—Apart from the few miles 
of railway now open in Japan, says @ contemporary 
‘we hear that the extent to which, during the past 
three or four years, wheeled conveyances have come 
into fashion, is quite astonishing. Both in cities and 
along the high roads, where wheels can be used, the 
“jinrikishi,” or wheeled chair, drawn by one man, 
has been substitated for the old ‘‘kago,” or litter 
carried by two men, The saving power thus ob- 
tained is very considerable, for the * kavo,” with two 
norters only travelled thirty miles a day, whereas 


now-a-days one man draws the“ jinrikishi ” thirty- 
five miles in the same time. It is said that a Japanese 
used to pay 5s. 6d. for a day’s journey in a “ kago,.” 
wherens he can now have a “‘jinrikishi” for 5s. 6:1), 
the prime cost of the conveyance being about 3i/. 10s. 








FACETI A. 

Wur is John Bigger’s boy larger than his father? 
Because he is a little Bigger! 

Tue lady who was injured by “the discharge of 
her duty,” it is thought will recover. 

“ MonEy makes the man.” ~ Perhaps it does. But 
it is necessary that man should make the money first. 

A Prevcuman, wishing to speak of the cream of 
the English poets, forget the word, and said, “De 
butter of poets.” 

Ir is singular that mineral waters are only bene- 
ficial to tue wealthy. We never kuew a physician to 
advise a poor man to goto any watering-place. 

Runnine Feat.—A policeman recently ran a mile 
in two minutes and twenty seconds, under the impres- 
sion that a burglar was after him, 

A CONFECTIONER, who twelve months ago taught 
his parrot to say “pretty creature,” to every lady 
who entered his shop is now a millionaire. 

BRowN says it is quite marvellous that when 
butter is going down so fast, it should at the same 
time be up so high. 

Marertace.—It is proposed that no widow shall 
be allowed to marry until all the single ladies are 
disposed of, 

AN Irish editor says thet he oan see no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed to become 
medical men. 

Now ‘i'1rnz.—On dit that Baron Grant is to be 
created a Duke—Duke of Leicester Square, He 





Fun, 
RATHER ODD. 
Boy: “ Box o” lights, sir ?” 
Party (half asleep): “ No thanks, I’m a teototaler.” 
—Judy. 


told by a phrenologist that he had the organ of 
locality very large, innocently reptied, “ Very likely ; 
I was five years in the local militia.” 

A PROVINCIAL priuter, whose office is half a mile 
from any other building, and who hangs his sign on 
the limb of a tree, advertizes foran apprentice. He 
says: “A boy from the country preferred.” 

A LITTLE gitl told to spell “ ferment,” and give the 
meaning, with a sentence in which it is used, an- 
swered: “ B-e-r-m-e-n-t; a verb, signifying to 
work—I love to ferment in the garden!” 

A GENTLEMAN was accosted by an ald lady who 
asked him to subscribe something towards her main- 
tenance. He inquired why she came to him first,and 
she replied, “1 see you’re 80 good-lookin’, sir, an’ 
I want the handsome men fust.” He came dowa. 

REGISTRATION. 

Registrar: “The child of course was born in wed- 
lock 2”’ 

Parent: “ Doosea bit, sur! He was born in Brump- 
ton,”—Fun, 

WHAT'S HE DRIVING AT? 

Look here! 

SITUATION as COACHMAN to drive a pair or one 
horse and carriage, and small garden.—&c. 

Where will he drive the garden ?—/'un. 

CooL-LECTIVE Wispom.—We read that ‘a ton of 
ice is used every night in cooling the air pumped 
into the House of Commons.” Tiis is of course in- 
clusive of the ice used to cool the liquids of the pumps 
who turn on @ stream of oratory on subjects they 
don’t know much about,—Fun. 

A MAN who was discovered asleep among a lot 
of tombstones in a stone-cutter’s yard said, on being 
awakened, that he had come to buy a monument for 
himself, aud having picked one out, made up his 
mind that he would try it one night before pur- 
chasing. 

A MATTER OF OPINION. 

Grace: “Dear me, Carrie! what guys those 
Quakeresses look in their absurd dresses !” 

Quakeress! “ Now, Ann, take warning, child; if 
thou ever leave our Society look what a figure thou 
may become !”"—Fun. 

A JouRNALIsT has discovered that, all things con- 


He says that, when travelling, .be blushes to think 
the message on the telegraph flies like lightuing, 
while he is lazily creeping on at only thirty or forty 
miles an hour. 
TAKING AFTER PA. 

Charlie: “Ma, gi’ me two to one!” 

Mamma: “Eh? What? What are you talking 
about, Charlie?” 

Charlie: “ Why, it’s the Leger between tliese 





two caterpillars, and l’ve backed the big ’un aud 


will then be addressed as “Grant, your grace,”—, 


OrcGan or Locatity.—<An Irish militiaman being . 


sidered, railways are very slow, and behind the age. [ 


he little one’s winning, and ] want to hedge!” 

—Fun. . 

“ WHO are you named after, my boy ?” we asked of 
a Wicklow lad. “My father, sir; only I have not 
his last name.”” “ How is that, my boy? I think ai) 
children have their father’s last name, if no other.” 
“Ol! but I have not. My-father’s name is Edward 
Marsh Frazer Senior, and mine is Edward Marsh 
Frazer Junior.” ~ 

A TEMPERANCE ESTIMATE. 

“Have you very large crops in this neighbour- 
hood ?” P 

“ Wal, yes; pretty sizable one consideving. Last 
autumn we had'corn enough to make one thousand 
barrels of whisky in the town, besides what wag 
wasted in making bread.” 

GALLANTRY. 

Maiden Aunt (remonstrating with Dublin street 
Arab): * Don’t you: know, sir, it’s. very dangerous 
to throw stones? That one-very nearly hit me. sir! 
And supposing it had put out my eye,.and blinded 
me, what would you have done then?” 

Street Boy: “Shure, I'd have married yer, ay 
coors !"—Punch. 

Rosstn1 had a favourite provision merchant. Ono 
day the latter rather bashfully said to Rossini, * [ 
have for a long time to ask you a favour.” 
“ Name it,” said the maestro. “ It is,” replied the 
merchant, “that you will give me your pkotograph, 
with a few words under it.”” ‘‘ Willingly,” responded 
Rossini, and he took a photograph from his pocket- 
book, and wrote under it, ‘To the frieud of my 
stomach.” : 

Tue Prince oF WaAxzs’s Dests.—Several imper- 
tinent statements, Which have since been flatly con- 
tradicted, haviug lately appeared in print on this 
subject, we are authorized to inform the public that 
the only debt which His Royal Highness has con- 
tracted is the enormous debt of gratitude to Heaven 
for his recovery, which, the prince himself. would 
be the first to admit, he will. never'be able to repay. 
—Punch, 

MISAPPREHEN DED. 

In the course of a “‘ proof ” in the Court, of Ses- 
sion, a learaed junior counsel was attempting to 
break down a witness upon a point of time, aud in 
doing so asked her: 

“ Why are. you so certain as to the date? Do you 
keep a diary ?” 

To which the witness gravely replied : 

* No, sir; I keep a public-honse.”* 

Tue Heignt or Pottteness—As a merchant 
was counting up his cash the other day ne came upor 
a counterfeit-half-sovereiga. “ Who took this?” ho 
asked. “I did, sir,” saida clerk, ‘ Well, couldn't 
you tell it was a badone? Who did you get it of?” 
“I took it of a stranger. J changed. it for him.” 
“ Why, didn’t you notice it was bad? ‘Why dida’t 
you look ata detector?” “Because the gentleman 
seemed in such a hurry ...did not wish,to detain 
him.” ‘ ; 

DIVISION OF LABOUR, 

A little ragged urchin, begging the other day, was 
asked by lady who had filled his basket, if hie,parents 
were living. 

“Ouly dad, marm,” said the boy. 

“Then you've enough in, your basket, now, to 
feed the family for some time,” said the lady. 

‘Oh, no, I haven't, neither,” said the lad, ‘“ for dad 
and me keeps five boarders; he does tue housework, 
and I does the market’n.’’ 

“BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.” 

Landlady.(who has just presented her weekly 
bill): “1. ‘ope, ma’am,.as you find the braciug hair 
agree with you, ma'am, and your good gentleman, 
ma’am!” 

Lady: “Qh, yes, our appetites are wonderfully 

improved! For instance, at home we only eat two 

loaves a day, and I find, from your account, that we 
can manage eight!” (Landlady feels uncomfortable). 

—Puuch. 

"CUTIE? “YOU BRT.” 

Sydney (with a whine): “I wish I had tup- 

nce 


Queenie : *F'll'tell ’09 how ‘oo tan dit it.” 
Sydney: “ How?” 

Queeie: “* Why, do upstairs with ‘oo whistle and 
tell ma ’oo want. her to hear how nicely ‘oo can play 
‘Home, sweet Home! ’” 

Sydney: “ Woll?” ' 

ange “She'll give ’oo tuppence.not to play it!” 
—Fun. 

A PRECISE young man is a blessing. ‘To an 
Aberdeen servant he said, “Ie Miss H. in, and if 
how ? Is she engaged, and if so, why?” He went in, 
and the servant heard him-say, “ My darling, do you 
love me? If not, why, not?. df 60, why so?’ 
After awhile—“ Give moa synopsis of your employ- 
ment during the week; analyze thoroughly and 
completely the state of your sentiments towards me. 





When he left, after kissing her, he remarked, ‘ Be 


extrac 


With y 
rough: 
senger 
Class ‘ 
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don next Sunday at ‘half-past to state accn- 
pare sagest concisely when, where, and by whom and 
under what circumstances our marriage shall be per- 
ed.” 
oa FRrevcHMAN was taken before the Potice Cor- 
rectionelle a few days ago charged with stealing a 
shoe. His defence and confession on the occasion 
were maive:—“ I stole the shoe because my shoo 
which belonged to that foot had been quite worn 
out for some time, as your worship may see "—and 
he pulled the old shoe out of his pocket. “ But,” 
asked the magistrate, “‘is that any reason why you 
ghould steal one?” “ Well,” replied the cuiprit, “1 
confess that I repented of the act immediately it was 
done, especially as I discovered that the shoe which 
I had taken was made for the right foot, whereas this 
which I have is for the left.” 
TAILORS DEFENDED. 
A TAILOR possesses the qualities of nine men com- 
bined in one, as will be seen by the following: 
1. As an economist, he always cuts hie coat 
according to his cloth. 
2. As a gardener, be is careful of his cabbage. 
3. Asa sailor, he sheers of whenever it is pro- 


er. 

: 4, As an actor, he often brandishes his bodkin. 

5. As a lawyer, he attends many suits. 

6. As an executioner, he supplies suspenders and 
gallowses for many persons, 

7. As a cook, he is generally furnished with a 
warm goose. 

8. As a sheriff, he does much sponging, 

9. As a rational and scriptural divine, his great 
aim is to form good habits for the benefit of him- 
self. 

A xumber of amateur musicians in a country town 
made an effort to organize an orchestra. They 
were successful in procuring all the performers they 
desired except an ophicleide player. One of the 
number finally volunteered to take up the instru- 
ment and try to learn to play it. He had no ophi- 
cleide, but hearing that he could probably borrow 
one from a young man in the place who was thought 
to own one, he met him in the street one day and 
accosted him with, “‘ How are you, Brown? 1 heard 
you had an ophicleide.” Brown lovked at him in 
utter amazement, having probably never heard of 
such an instrument before, and stammered out, 
“Well, 1 I—was ill about two weeks ago, but I 
don’t think I had that!” 

A COURT SCENE. 

A constable that had lately been inducted into 
office was in attendance on the eourt, and was 
a by the judge to call John Bell and Elizabeth 

ell. 

He immediately began, at the top of his lungs: 

“John Bell and Elizabeth Bell!’ 

“One ata time,” said the judge. 

“One at a time—one ata time—one at a time,” 
shouted the constable. 

“Now you've done it,” exclaimed the judge, out 
of patience. 

“Now you’ve done it—now you've done it—now 
you've done it,” yelled the constable. 

There was no standing this; the court, bar and 
bystanders broke into a hearty laugh, to the perfect 
surprise and dismay of the astonished constable. 

BAZAINE'S ESCAPE. 
. (A Letter from our former Correspondent.) 
IR, 
Never again let anybody doubt your Special 
Corespondent, Three weeks ago I sent you the full, 
true and particular account of ‘Bazaine’s escape, and 
without fear and without reproach I implicated my- 
self. Sir, I heard that account doubted! I heard 
my details disputed! ‘urn to the number where 
that letter of mine eppeared, and see what I said 
about the use of string. Then turn to the Times, 
Sept. 16, page 5, and notice how remarkably my ex- 
planation has since been corroborated by internal and 
totally independent evidence, “ Barrean, the pri-- 
soner’s servant .., . complained a few days before 
his escape that all the string in the house had dis- 
appeared.” Of course, including the shoestrings, and 
the elastic that was fastened to his hat. Now sir, I 
beg the insertion of this letter in your valuable 
journal, in order that I may put eajaill sight with a 
suspicious public. 
lam yours truly, very truly, 
Same as Berort. —Punch. 
THE RAILWAY COOKERY-BOOK. 

How to Make « Dividend,—Take your traffic list, 
and carefully remove from it any workmen’s trains 
that you may find mixed up with it. Having raised 
your fares, thrust your directors into Parliament, and 
extract concessions. Out off as much as you can 
from the salaries of your officials, and be sparing 
with your pointsmen. Adda few excursions of the 
Toughest sort. Now introduce your third-class pas- 
Sengers (the commonest kind will do) into your first- 


your first-class passengers, Allow matters to stand 
for a quarter, and then serve up your dividend in a 
nice cool report, garnished with little froth and a 
good deal of flourish. It will require an acquired 
taste to thoroughly appreciate the dividend made in 
this manner. 

How to Make a Wild Public.—Advertize a train 
to start from one sta.ion to arrive at another in time 
to enable passengers wishing to proceed farther on 
their journey to catch another train. Dawile a little, 
and let your first train arrive five minutes after your 
second train has started. ‘iris will turn your public 
wild, when serve out quickly with official sauce. 

How to Make an Accident.—Start a nice long train 
twenty minutes late over a line encumbered with 
luggage traffic. Throw in a very young pointsman, 
and add afew mineral trains running on the wro' 
rails. Out off the block system, and stunt a little. 
Allow matters to simmer for half an hour or so, and 
serve up your accident hot on a branch line. 

Another Recipe.—Take @ single line and two ex-. 
press trains. Start one express train from one ter- 
minus, and the other from the opposite terminus. 
Let the trains meet on the single line, half-way, so 
that they may mix well together. This mode, which 
is both simple and effective, will make a very pretty 
accident indeed. 

How to Make a Depopulated Country.—Take six 
ordinary accidents and add to them a dozen extra- 
ordinary accidents every third week for a year. 
When the accidents grow slack, put on a few ex- 
cursion trains and use your tunnels freely. 

How to Make Yourself a Prisoner in‘ Criminal 
Court.—The recipe for this excellent dish has been 
unhappily lost.—Punch. 





LOVE'S FIRST NREAM. 


Tis sweet when cloudless stars are bright, 
And gentle zephyrs cool the air; 
When day is fading into night, 
And hearts unladened seem with care, 
To wander forth with one we love, 
Along the banks of some old stream, 
Or sit down in some fragrant grove— 
Ah, then, how sweet is love’s first dream! 


How sweet, how dear, to each fond heart 
Are all the promised vows then made— 
Ah, love, such joys you did impart 
They seemed as if they’d never fade! 
They filled our every thought by day 
And every hour would dearer seem ; 
Ah, yes, sweet hours of life were tuey, 
Those that we knew as love’s first dream. 


Bat oft such love blinds Overs’ eyes ; 

They wed that love may dearer seem, 
And then—ah, many realize 

That all their hopes were but a dream ; 
For Cupid often will decoy 

Our hearts, ere lifts the future screen, 
And peeping forth we see no joy 


So promising as lover's dream. W. M. 





GEMS. 


Norare teaches patience like # garden. You 
may go round and watch the opening bud from day 
to day, but it takes its own time, and you cannot 
urge it on faster than it will. 

PReseNnts.—When thou makest presents, let 
them be of such things as will last long; to the end 
that they may be in some sort immortal, and may 
frequently refresh the memory of the receiver. 

A MAN who is allowed to grow up with his mind 
entirely neglected has inflicted upon him a griev- 
ous wrong. He is cut off from the sweetest and the 

bh) + h * 





Pp ; and even if he is re- 
garded simply as an agent of wealth, ho is made by 
ignorance comparatively useless and inefficient. 
Crime and improvidence, which inevitably produce 
destitution, are, in a great degree, caused by igno- 


Trance, j 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ir a cloth wrung out in hot water is immediately 
applied to the skin or a “black eye”’ it will prevent 
discolouration. « 

St1nes or Insects.—Thirty or forty grains of 
quicklime dissolved in water is a thorough cure for 
the stings of insects, aud far superior to ammonia or 
any other alkali. 

Tue HeauTurcotness or APrirs,—The frequent 
use of apples, either before or after meals, has a 
most healthful effect upon digestion—better eat 
less meat and more fruit. An eminent French phy- 
sician thinks that the decrease of dyspepsia aud 
bilious affeetions in Paris is owing to the increased 
cousumption of apples, wliich fruit he maintains is 








class carriages, and allow them to mix freely with 








very nourishing and easily digested article of food. 
The Parisians are se*}to devour one hundred millions 
of apples every winter—that is, they did before the 
war, The French are extravagantly fond.of apples 
and other fruit. 

HypropHosra:. A Simpre Precavtrow.—In a 
contemporary, Dr. L. Johnson suggests that in cases of 
injury from cat or dog bite—wheiher the animal be 
in a rabid state or otherwise—a roller (garter, piece 
of cord, handkerchief, etc., will answer the purpose 
inan emergenoy) should be at once tightly applied 
above and below (and also close to) the seat of injury, 
and should not be removed for some hours subse- 
quent to cauterization. When the rollers cannot be 
effectually employed on account of the position or 
seat of injury, compression ail round the wound 
should be made by firm pads, pieces of cardboard, 
perforated, gutta-percha, or other substances, and 
the security of such compress maintained by means 
of a roller drawn tightly over and fastened. Thus 
the tendency to absorption of the virus ‘will be les- 
sened, and the pain usually produced by cauteriza- 
tion—especially if the woand or wounds be exten- 
sive—very much decreased, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue silk production of the world amounts to 
8,469,100 kilogrammes; of whieh Italy produces 
8,125,700, China 8,105,700, France 636,800, Bengal 
594,000, Japan 508,000, Spain 171,400, Georgia, 
Persia and Khorassan 110,000, Syria 107,500, 
Broussa 87,400, and Salonica 83,300. J 

Mr. James SANDERSON estimates the total pro- 
duce of the wheat crop of 1874 at 12,800,000 
quarters. Mr. James Oaird, taking the probable 
growth at thirteen millions, calculates that the 
foreign supply required will be nine millions. There 
is thus a probability that the good wheat harvest 
of the present year will save us between 15,000,0001. 
and 16,000,000L. in cost of foreign corn. 

Mivzes unDER LeAsE In Nova Scorra.—From 
the summary of the report for 1873 on mines uader 
lease from the Crown in Nova Scotia, it appears that 
the 28 collieries at work yielded 1,051,467 tons, of 
the value of 540,000/.; the 83 gold mines yielded 
11,8524 ounces of gold, of the value of 44,0002, ; 
and the three iron mines yielded 3,485 tons af ,ore, 
of the value of 2,100/.; in addition to these, other 
minerals of the value of 31,000/. ware obtained. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


TR wealth of the house at Val Richer, where M. 
Guizot died, consists in the library, which contains 
not less than 30,000 volumes, 

Ir is rumoured that His Majesty the King of Han- 
over is negotiating for the purchase of ‘a property in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

Te Postal Department is about to carry a special 
telegraph wire from Ashford to Eastwell Park, for 
the accommodation of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

Tux direct cost of the war between France and Ger- 
many amounted to 418,000;0007. Of this simn only 
47,000,0007. was paid by Germany—France paying 
871,000,0002., besides the value of the ceded pro- 
vinoes, estimated at 173,000,000/. more. 

At an auction held in Exeter a small tea service 
‘of old Worcester porcelain in gold and colour, com- 
prising a dozen cups and saucers, eight coffee cups, 
sugar and slop basins, and one plate, was sold to a 
Lundon dealer for the unprecedented price of 
74i. 108.; a small painted vase, of doubtful make, 
brought seventeen guineas. 

THE council of the Prince of Wales have decided 
to let 250 acres of His Royal Highness’s estate 
around Dorchester for “building and accommodation 
purposes,” and Maiden Castle, Poundbury and Maum- 
bury Kings—‘‘monuments of antiquity” on His 
Royal Highness’s property—will not be interfered 
with. ‘I'his announcement has given great satisfac- 
ition to the inhabitants of Dorchester. 

A REPORT has been current that fhe Brunswick 
diamonds left unsold at the public cempetition in 
Geneva in April last had recently been disposed of 
at one of the well-known auction marts in London, 
This is incorrect, the jewels remaining in the safe 
keeping of the Banque du Commerce of ‘ 
where they await the final determination of the 
municipal authorities as.te their disposal. 

Ir is a curious circumstance that while nearly the 
whole of Germauy united to make the anniversary of 
Sedan a gala day, upor the scene of the victory 
itself the people seemed to be impressed with very 
different ideas. The flags with which portions of 
the town were decorated were all draped in black, 
and in the churches services of a specially solemn 
character were held. During the day all business 








an admirable prophylactic and tonic,-as well asa! 





was suspended. 
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VEntURESOME.—We do not advise concerning invest- 
ments for capital. 

C. H.—Cousins of any description may intermarry, 
they are not within the prohibited degrees. 

Postmax.—In the case you put the feet should be 
bathed in warm water every night and afterwards 
anointed with Russian tallow. 

Poor N+_t.—We cannot offer you any encouragement 
about the poetry, for it is one of those things in which 
the ouppiy is often in excess of the demand. 

R. H. E.—A compliance with your request might lead 
us into a correspondence by post, and this is against our 


rules. 

T. A, S—Yonu should send a description of yourself and 
your position, and tion also the name of the lady 
whom you have chosen. 

T.—You should“ give it a name” as they say in the 
pis . A letter addressed to ‘* Dear Miss ——” is not as 

telligible as it might be. 

Haagrist.—We are not aware that harp string are 
“coloured.” Certainly we do not know the mode by 
which they are coloured. 

Brrnicrk.—About the Turkish bath we cannot offer an 
Opinion. Your handwriting is exceedingly good aud not 
at all common. 

Han.et.—Perhaps it will be better to send a fresh 
announcement with a new name, because a Hamlet with 
a jovial disposition—such is your description, is an incon- 
graity which might stand in the way of the advancement 
you desire. 

Z—The name of Ruth is a Hebrew name and means 
a vision of beauty. John, also from the Hebrew, means 
God’s grace and God's gift. Mary means happiness, and 

rge, from the Greek, means a cultivator. 

One ALL AtonE.—1l. The parents of a young married 
lady cannct separate her from her husband, although she 
was under age at the time cf her eae and married 
without the consent of her parents. 2 ‘lhe handwriting 
is tolerably good. 

Brssiz.—1. re ap husband has been absent only five 
years and especially since you seem to know he is living, 
ow will if you now marry — render yourself liable to 

rosecuted for bigamy. 2. It is not probable that you 

will be ber ober of the custody of your child. 
, R 8.—Though betraying some marks of haste, the 
“verses about “Nailed to the Mast” are on the whole 
tolerably good. Those about “Tea and Talk" require 
numerous emendations. The ideas are good but they are 
feebly and hurriedly expressed. We have often before 
said that your effusions require greater care and finish 

than = seem inclined to bestow upon them. 

J.B.—Yes. Eavesdropping is an offence known to the 
liar. It is the offence committed by such as loiter under 
walls or windows or the eaves of the house, to hearken 
after discourse and thereupon to frame slanderous and 
mischievous tales. It isa common nuisance; offenders 
are indictable at sessions and are liable to be fined and 
bound over to their good behaviour, 

D. A. C—We think there is a misprint in the para- 
graph about French cigarettes, and suggest that 514 
times the circumference of the world should be read as 
5i times. The circumference of the world at the equator 
is 25,020 miles Multiply these figures by 51 and you get 
the roduct, 1,276,020, which only exceeds by 104 the 
num of miles given in the paragraph about which you 
have written. 

Litre Jzyy.—1. Rosemary makes a very good wash for 
the hair. You put ai out an ounce of the herb in a jug 
and then pour a quart of boiling water upon it. Cover 
the top of the jug as closely as you can and let the mix- 
ture stand fora day ortwo. Then let it be strained and 
it will be ready for use, 2. The name of Henry or Harry 
is a Teutonic name and signifies a hero. 3. The colour of 
the lock of hair you have sent is dark-brown. 

Roviye Joz.—Perhaps the stone wants still to roll, 
pa he seems like it, Joe, when your prefix such a scaring 
- t to your name. And perhaps the women will say, 

oe, that if you can't gather moss you shan’t gather 
them. If you can’t make a settlement upon any of them, 
Joe, you might talk about settling down. That's what 

e usually means, Joe, and that's a good bait to 
fish with, for the sex won't rise at a gad-fiy, or any other 
fiy, for the matter of that, Joe. 

Wesrine WiILLow.—The circumstances described by 

yu are such as often accompany the termination of a 

endship or a courtship. Painful as it may be, you must 
bring your mind to @ realization of the fact that he 
who has been your lover now no longer cares for you. 
Try to bear the loss bravely and learn as many lessons as 
you can from such a sad episode of life. It is not neces- 
gary that the wound you have received should be probed, 
therefore you need not recognize him if chance throws 
you in his way, 

J. C—A gift of property, such as shares or anything 
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portable, is valid by the delivery of possession to the 
donee; and when so perfected it is not iu the power of 
the donor or his executor to retract it, uuless at the 
tine of the gift it was prejudical to creditors or the donor 
was under any legal incapacity or was in any manner im- 
posed upon, A gift of lands or other immovable pro- 
perty requires the solemnity of a deed. It is not probable 
that an accidental omission to stamp the deed would 
void the gift, although a pecuniary penalty would by such 
omission be incu . 

Mavup E.—1, The delicate attention to which you 
allude seems, under the circumstances, to be somewhat 
premature. But no doubt a lady would kuow very well 
whether it should be ted or declined and would be 
able to intimate her d on the subject in her own 
quiet and yet emphatic mauner, Such a question is 
so peculiarly within her own province and her acknow- 
ledged privilege that it is impossible to discuss it solely 
in reference to propriety in the abstract. The instinct 
of the gentleman would preserve him from any decided 
obtrusion on such an occasion. 2. The handwriting is 
boid and eccentric. 

Kattzs M.—1l, Since the inconvenience of which you 
complain appears to trouble you only after tea, it may be 
that this beverage is not suited to your constitution. 
Suppose therefore you make a change in your diet and 
take cocoa instead of tea. Also do not forget to take 
moderate exercise in the open air. 2. Lessons in swim- 
ming are given to ladies, The number required to make 
perfect varies according to the natural ability possessed 
by the pupil. 3. Although many of the letters iu your 
handwriting are excellently well formed, several of the 
others are marked by peculiarities which disrate the 
caligraphy of the entire production aud place it only in 
the third or fourth class, 


ON THE Cans. 
Hurrying to the city 
In poy eee od car— 
Bumping, jolting, dodging, 
Racked by many a jar; 
Looking out the window, 
Seeking aught to please. 
Finding dust most plenty, 
Finding not your ease, 
Glancing at the papers, 
‘Taking in the news. 
Some new-wrought sensation 
Sure to cure the blues; 
Talking to your neizhbour 
Sitting by your side, 
Trying har: to slumber, 
Dozing while you ride. 


Over lofty bridges, 

Flying tunuels through, 
Shooting through the forest— 

What a great ado !— 
Running over cattle 

Just by way of spice— 
Riding on the railway— 

Oh, it is so nice! 


Whistles always blowing 
*Till you're deafened near, 
Cinders from the funnel 
Pilling eye and ear: 
Be!ls for ever ringing 
Out of tune and time, 
Brakes for ever creaking ; 
Isn't it sublime ? 


Daily undergoing 
Riding to the cars 
To and from the city 
Fills one’s life with jars ; 
Yet it hath its lesson 
With this brief refrain: 
Life is but the passing 
Of a railroad train. C.D. 


Liszoy, tall, a mechanic, dark and good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a fair young woman, about nineteen, 
with good voice and good education. 

Firing JIB-HALYARDS, twenty-two, a seaman, good 
looking, and has money, wishes to correspond with a 
young girl, fair, good looking, and fond of home. 

Fiyine Jack wishes to correspond with a young lady 
who has hazel eyes and curly hair to correspond with his 
own. She should be under twenty, fond of home, and 








should be of medium height, dark, loving, fond of home 
comforts, and in a position to keep a wife comfortably. 

Jewett Brock wishes to correspond with a. young 
lady with a view to matrimony. She should be fond of 
music, home and children. have a small income, and be 
about twenty-three. He is of medium height, blue eyes, 
curly hair and whiskers, and very good looking. 

Loygty, twenty-eight, an orphan,. rather short, dark 
hair, and large gray eyes, would like to correspond with 
a respectable working man from thirty to irty-one, 
She is a very = housekeeper, knows how to do almost 
everything. jpondent must be able to keep a wife 
comfortably. 

Wi.uixe Hgart wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady with a view to marriage, He is thirty. 
two, medium height, good looking, cheerful, and a lover 
of home. He is ina good position for a working man, 
Money no object, as he has some of his own ; would like 
a native of London. 

M. B.A., thirty-five next birthday, tall, homely looking, 
brown hair, gray eyes, and good tempered. would like to 
correspond with a*respectable mechanic, about thirty. 
six to forty. He must be affectionate, fond of home, and 
not given to intemperance. She has no money or ex. 
pectations of any kind, A dark gentleman preferred. 

Vara would like to correspond with a young man, 
about twenty-four, with a view to mitrimony. She is 
short, fair, and considered good looking. She prefersa 
dark young man with bushy whiskers; no swells need 
apply, as she would make any working man a good wife, 
and has a small income. 

Manion and Gerteupe, two great friends, would like 
to correspond with two brothers or friends, ‘‘ Marion” 
is fair, a capital pianiste, thoroughly domesticated, and 
capable of making a very good wife. ** Gertrude” is dark, 
aud considered by her friends rather good looking, is of 
a very loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated, well 
connected, and would make a very good wife to a good 
husband. . Respondents must be tall, dark, of gentle- 
manly appearante, and in a position to keep a wife com 
fortably. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Lena is responded to by-—‘ Smokegail Jack,” a seaman 
in the Royal Navy. 

M. P. by—*" Glendower ” thirty-eight, who thinks that 
he is a]l that she requires. 

Epita by—’ E. H.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., fair, in good 
circumstances, and of a loviug disposition. 

Louvist by—“ J. W. A.,” thirty-three, fair- fond of 
home, good tempered. , 

Poor Eruent by—“ R.,” a clerk, who meets her require- 
ments in a respect. 

Beautivun Stas by—“‘ Dick Starlight,” who thinks he 
wouldjust suither. , 

Saucy Potty by—‘' Redfern” twenty-one, medium 
height, curly black hair, dark, rather good looking, well 
connected and affectionate. 

Gente Anyiz by—“ Ginger T,,” twenty-six, 5ft. 10in., 
considered rather good looking by his shipmates, and 
would make a loving husband. 

Prerrr Susr Fouir by—"' D. D. D.,” twenty-six,a Good 
Templar, and thinks he would suit her in every way, 
only he is a seaman in the merchant navy, and nota 
working man ashore. 

Auice by—‘ Jemmie,” twenty-two, 5{t. 8in., fair com- 
plexion, and respectably situated; by—** 3. TT Fy 
twenty-five, rather short and dark, and in a good posi- 
tion ; and by—" F, L.,” twenty-two, medium height, au 
— clerk in a good position, and able to keep a 
wife. 

Haprr Harry by—“ Nelly K.,” twenty, rather short, 
fair, and of a loving disposition ; by—‘‘ Lively,” twenty, 
fair, blue eyes, good tempered, domesticated, and thinks 
she is all he requires; by—* Polly,” who thinks she 
would suit him; and by—‘ A. H.,” nineteen, tall, fair, 
aud is sure she will suit him as regards cheerfuluess. 

Arrectionats Epira by—"* W, L. A.,” 5ft. 9in,, dark 
hair, blue eyes, has a lov ‘4 disposition, and knows the 
comfort of ahome; by—“J; H. L.,” thirty-three, rather 
tall, medium complexion, and steady ; and by—‘‘ G. A.R.,” 
twenty-eight, 5ft. 5in., fair, of a loving disposition, has a 
little money, and would like to meet with a suitable 
partner. ; 

AFFECTIONATE WILL by—“ Marie,” seventeen, fair, with 
light hair, and good looking ; by—‘ Violet,” wao is very 
fair, and of a loving disposition, light hair, and thinks 
she is all that he requires; by—*‘ Minnie,” seventeen, 
rather short and slender, fair complexion, light-gray 
eyes, of a loving disposition, not very bud looking, well 

ted, and very fond of music and dancing ; aud by 





able to bea per wife. 

M. M., dark and passable in looks, kind and affecti 
ate in disposition ; would love her own home better than 
any place gn earth, does not care for good looks so much 

a kind and saving husband. 

Nuwgop, thirty-four, 5ft. 5in., a mechanic, earning good 
wages, dark complexion, and considered good looking, 
would like to correspond with a female frum twenty- 
eight to —— 

Tom D. wishes to correspond with a young lady who is 
affectionate, fond of home, and will make a good wife. 
** Tom” is tall, dark, has regular features, and good pro- 
spects, so that incdme is of no consequence. 

A. R. H., nineteen, medium height, fair, considered to 
be a nice, good looking, jolly girl, wishes to hear from a 
respectable young man from twenty to thirty, tall and 
fair ; a trad or good hanic preferred. , 

X. Y. Z., twenty-five, di height, fair, considered 
good looking, and a tradesman. Respondent must be 
rather nice looking, and of a loving disposition, and in 
possession of a small income, 

Nevwie and Kare wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, about twenty-five, in a good position. 
“ Nellie” is fair, with blue eyes, *‘ Kate” is rather dark, 
with bright eyes, and dark-brown hair ; both well qualified 
for business, and would make excellent wives. 

8. A. H., twenty-three, 5ft. 64in., an officer in the mer- 
chant service, fair, good looking, and has property, would 
like to correspond with a young lady, about eighteen, 
nce looking,“amiable and accomplished, with some pro- 
perty. ° 

NELLIE, twenty-four, light-brown hair, dark-blue eyes, 
fair complexion, of a loving and cheerful disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated, is her own dressmaker, and 
would make a good and affectionate wife, Respondent 











—* Violet,” who thinks she is all that he requires. She 
has light hair and is good looking. 








ALL the Back Numsgxs, Parts and Votumes of the 
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